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I. 


BUSHNELL, RITSCHL AND SABATIER: A COM- 
PARISON AND AN ESTIMATE. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE BARKER STEVENS, PH.D., LL.D. 


The object of this article is to present a brief sketch of the 
distinctive service of each of the three theologians named 
above, in comparison with the others, and then to attempt 
a general estimate of the significance and value of that move- 
ment of religious thought which they represent. 

Bushnell was primarily a preacher; Ritschl primarily a 
scholar and systematic theologian, and Sabatier primarily a 
litterateur and humanist. Bushnell saw all things, if I may 
so express it, with the homiletic eye; what he sought was a 
_ preachable theology. Nor did he, like the scholar, wait to 

reach his result through long and patient labor and research or 
by the aid of what others had written. It would hardly be 
an exaggeration to say that he wrote on a subject and read on 
it afterwards. The result was that he often found that his 
own views were not so new or original as he had supposed. 
If he had read more widely he certainly would have found 
comfort in knowing that he had more company and better 
company in his opinions than he was aware of; but perhaps 
it was as well that he did not. It might have lessened the 
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zest and enthusiasm with which he thought, spoke and wrote 
as from a sense of discovery and achievement. 

Ritschl, on the contrary, was a typical scholar and university 
man. His life was devoted to research and his opinions were 
formed in connection with laborious efforts to trace the devel- 
opment of theological beliefs and to determine what was pri- 
mary and what secondary, what essential and what incidental, 
to the Christian faith. For this purpose the Biblical books, 
the apostolic age, the development of the old Catholic Church 
and the Reformation era were all studied with painstaking 
care. Whatever may be thought of the conclusions, these 
were the methods of the true scholar who forms his judgments 
in the light of history and after a careful consideration of all 
the factors which have entered into the development of current 
and rival theories. 

Sabatier was at once preacher and scholar but not, I think, 
so great as Bushnell in the former, nor so great as Ritschl in 
the latter character. He came at the problem of religion more 
from the psychological and practical point of view. He aimed 
to show that religion was grounded in the constitution and needs 
of human nature and he made his appeal to the cultured and 
thoughtful of his time on behalf of a religious interpretation 
of life. 

Each of the three men exercised his influence in a sphere 
of his own. Bushnell’s was, in the first instance, the world 
of the New England Calvinism and church life of the period; 
Ritschl’s the world of German university life with its eager 
competition in theorizing and research; Sabatier’s mainly 
the field of French Protestantism which lives and works amidst 
the hostile forees—which are sometimes actually combined 
against her—of irreligion and superstition. 

To compare the influence of the three men as respects its 
scope and power, is extremely difficult; partly because it is too 
early; partly because their influence was so different in its 
nature and sphere. Bushnell’s thought has been a pervasive 
leaven in the religious thinking and life of the English-speak- 
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ing world which has not been less powerful because it has 
operated without the use of his name as a party-watchword. 
Many a preacher, and many a thoughtful layman too, has felt 
the magic touch of his genius upon his mind, suggesting and 
inspiring new conceptions of God and man and duty. His 
influence has been largely popular because of the unique and 
mostly literary forms in which his thought was embodied. 
His sermons have been widely read throughout the English- 
speaking world and no sermons thus far published are so likely 
to attain immortality. 

His theological treatises are probably little read, but they 
have done their work and their influence has been lodged in 
the life of the world. We might regret the comparative 
neglect into which they have fallen more than we do but for 
two circumstances: (1) Their general spirit and substantial 
positions are so widely represented in contemporary thought 
that it is hardly necessary to read Bushnell in order to make 
his acquaintance, and (2) so many more recent books by men 
who could put the problems on which Bushnell thought in the 
light of to-day have been written that there is less occasion to 
return to the early stages of the effort to liberalize theology 
which he represented. And, yet, his theological and contro- 
versial writings ought to be more widely read. They are still 
full of life and fire. They are works of genius—they belong 
to the “ literature of power,” such books as “ God in Christ,” 
“Christ in Theology,” “ Natural and the Supernatural,” and 
“ Vicarious Sacrifice.” 

The sphere of Ritschl’s influence was primarily the academic 
world and it has been perpetuated chiefly by university pro- 
fessors. But the work of the thinker and scholar, if it be 
vital, finally bursts its academic bounds and reaches the people. 
So it was in case of Ritschl. His influence on religious thought 
and life was less direct and immediate than Bushnell’s. He 
aimed to meet the requirements of scientific theology and his 
results were wrought out in scholastic form. It was needful 
that others should quarry out his thoughts and work them over 
into forms for popular use. 
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In respect to the point under consideration, Sabatier stood 
midway between Bushnell and Ritschl. He was much less 
popular and rhetorical than Bushnell and equally less scho- 
lastic and heavy than Ritschl. His work was presented for 
popular consumption largely through the editorial leader and 
in readable monographs. He combined the qualities of the 
scholar with those of the accomplished literary artist. He 
knew how to treat great and difficult subjects with such a light- 
ness of touch, and yet with such ability and insight, that they 
were illumined, clarified and simplified. 

Which of the three men will exert the largest and most 
lasting influence? We cannot anticipate the verdicts of his- 
tory. One was an American; one a German, and one a 
Frenchman. Each will have his chief place in the literature 
and life of his own land. Americans will never know Ritschl 
and Sabatier as well as they know Bushnell. Ritschl will be 
known among us—outside professional theological circles— 
only indirectly and remotely through men who will popularize 
theology in general sympathy with his thought and spirit and 
through that general ferment of discussion to which he has 
so powerfully contributed. There will be and now are many 
Ritschlians among us but most of them have never read a line 
of Ritschl. 

Sabatier will never be widely known among us. We are less 
concerned for French than for German theology, but in the 
French-speaking world his influence is wide and effective. 

As to the question of their interdependence it is obvious that 
Bushnell was wholly independent of the others. He cannot, 
indeed, be said to have been a student of foreign theology at 
all. Sabatier, on the contrary, was thoroughly read in Ger- 
man theology, including Ritschlianism, to which his own 
thought was, in general, kindred, though probably Lasch is 
right in saying that he was quite as much influenced by Lip- 
sius as by Ritschl. 

All were great men—each in his own order of greatness. 
Which was the greatest, seems almost an improper question. 
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Bushnell was the most brilliant—the greatest genius of the 
three; Ritschl was, as I have intimated, the profoundest 
scholar and thinker of the three, while Sabatier was probably 
the broadest, most versatile and many-sided. 

If we turn now to their opinions, I think it is evident that 
there was a general kinship between them. Each was working 
in his own way, on the same great problems of religious 
thought in an effort to find tenable ground underneath an or- 
thodoxy, which was felt to cover rather than to contain the 
truth of the Christian religion. In all three there was consid- 
erable of the critical, destructive element. They all con- 
tended for some changes in current, official views—Bushnell 
in the name of the religious feeling and needs—Ritschl in the 
name of history, and Sabatier in the name of psychology. 
Bushnell felt sure that the current theology of New England 
was provincial, while Ritschl and Sabatier attempted to show 
from history that the spiritual gospel taught and illustrated 
by Jesus has been transformed by the Greek speculative spi- 
rit and through admixture of foreign elements into something 
quite different from its original self—an authoritative dogma 
and an esoteric philosophy. Hence all were Protestants, not 
only against Rome, but to some extent, against Protestantism 
itself. All disputed the authority of theological tradition, 
whether embodied in the ancient creeds of the earlier Catholic 
Church or in the modified symbols of early Protestantism. 
All championed the Protestant principle of independence in 
theology, holding to our right to form our doctrinal beliefs 
with sole regard to the content of revelation as recorded in 
Scripture and authenticated in reason. This element of pro- 
test was most pronounced and personal in the case of Bushnell, 
being the result of a strong reaction of feeling from the tra- 
ditional theology by which he found himself surrounded. 
Ritschl and Sabatier both lived in circumstances in which large 
liberty was expected. 

But if all were destroyers, they were also builders. Their 
aim was predominantly positive, and their interest construc- 
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tive. Each aimed to conserve the truth of the Gospel accord- 
ing to its original import and intention, as he understood it. 
Their purpose was to simplify the message, to free it from ex- 
traneous elements and to bring it home with clearness and 
power to the “ business and bosoms” of men. We must now 
attempt some estimate of the value of their service in this effort. 
We may now remand to the background what was personal 
and peculiar in the work of these three men and regard only 
the general trend of the movement of thought which they rep- 
resent. We may regard them merely as symptoms of a wide- 
reaching tendency or drift in our time which has been variously 
named according as men have liked it or disliked it. At any 
rate, a change has been stealing over the world of modern reli- 
gious thought, and the men whose work we are reviewing rep- 
resent fairly well its characteristic notes. Men do not think 
of God, of man and of religion in the manner of a century ago. 
Doctrines like unconditional predestination, original sin, total 
depravity, and penal substitution are moribund. Men may 
lament the loss of the so-called “ humbling doctrines,” but the 
reason they are lost is that they no longer humbled men, but 
shocked their moral sense and provoked an invincible an- 
tagonism. 

Let us try to sketch in a rough outline the nature and import 
of this theological movement in a few of its principal features. 

Let us take into consideration, first of all, the question as 
to the nature and limits of theological knowledge to which all 
our authors devoted so much attention. All will admit the 
great difficulty of defining in advance, in an abstract way, 
just where the bounds of possible knowledge lie. It may well 
be that none of those who have labored on the problem have 
sketched those boundaries with absolute precision. What is 
of capital importance is that attention should be distinctly di- 
rected to the question and that theologians should work and 
theorize in the constant presence of that question. The theol- 
ogical theorist cannot be too emphatically reminded that every- 
thing spiritual is deeply mysterious; that our language in its 
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application to the realities of God and the spiritual world must 
be largely figurative and inadequate, and that our capacities 
for the reception of divine truth are limited. It will be wise 
and useful for the theologian to remember that there are many 
degrees of certitude and many kinds of evidence which he 
would do well not to confuse. It is no exaggeration to say 
that theology in the past has often been certain where there 
were no grounds of certainty. In almost any theological 
treatise which is not rather recent, and in others that are re- 
cent, you may read the most positive and confident descrip- 
tions of the divine nature and purposes and of the methods 
of God, past, present and prospective, in administering the 
universe. The nature and occupations of angels and other 
superhuman beings and the eschatological program of the Al- 
mighty are portrayed often with not the slightest apparent 
sense of any lack of information. It is not in vain that men 
have arisen who have kept saying to the theologian: Certainty 
properly arises only from the possession of knowledge. It is 
eminently wholesome for the theologian to hear the inquiry: 
How do you know, how did you find out, what you assert? 
It is no wanton agnosticism which asks this question. It is 
but the spirit of science which insists that our conclusions 
must not too far outrun all legitimate premises. 

And one of the wholesome disciplines to which we theolo- 
gians have been subjected in recent years is that of being 
compelled to examine carefully the presuppositions on which 
we have been accustomed to proceed. Some man is every now 
and then rising up and “moving the previous question.” 
Philosophy has been calling a halt here, history there, science 
yonder, to our proceedings. Sometimes we have had to take 
a new direction; sometimes we have been greatly helped to 
take a new and more promising course. At other times we 
have been warned to stop short and wait for further light. 
Some view all this checking and check-mating with impatience, 
regarding it all as the work of sheer skepticism and irreligion. 
They are impatient of such hindrances in the construction of 
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their theories. To such, men like Bushnell and Ritschl are 
simply skeptics in the guise of religious teachers who are bent 
upon overthrowing the foundations of Christian belief. To 
me, however, it seems clear that while they may have been too 
stringent in imposing limitations at certain points, they have 
done a most useful service in compelling theology to take 
careful heed to its ways and to show better grounds than it has 
been accustomed to do for its explanations and theories. It 
does not degrade theology to be humbled somewhat in its pre- 
tensions. Here also it holds true: He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. We need to hear in the midst of our theoriz- 
ing the warning word: “ We know in part; now we see in a 
mirror, darkly.” 

The considerations regarding the limitations of theological 
knowledge which have been advanced by men like those whose 
work we are reviewing, have had their effect, and a powerful 
effect. No student of theology can help observing the differ- 
ence between the reserve and caution which characterize the- 
ological books to-day and the confident answering of all ques- 
tions and the solution of all mysteries to be found in the old 
books of divinity. Men theorize, perhaps, as much as ever 
they did, but more distinctly than heretofore, they are aware 
of the various orders and grades of evidence and certainty, 
and the more distinctly they aim to distinguish things that 
differ. The spirit of historic science has compelled the the- 
ologian to take up this attitude of mind towards his study. 
* He must yield to the spirit and follow the methods of science. 
He cannot longer take a handful of assumptions in which 
his whole theological result is implicitly contained and, sub- 
jecting these to no examination, proceed.on his way rejoicing. 
Suppose, for example, that a man begins a course in theology 
to-day on the assumptions formerly current regarding the 
origin, nature and history of the Biblical books—in other 
words, with no recognition of the results of modern Biblical 
science. This is still happening. With what result? Fre- 
quently with this: the proof-texts are undone by the com- 
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mentaries which the student reads; many assertions seem to 
lack reliable grounds; frequently conclusions stand forth in 
the air; confidence is shaken in the methods of the work as a 
whole, and the indoctrinated student or reader finds it con- 
venient, a few years later, to retrace his steps and begin his 
theorizing largely anew. How many men trained in the 
speculative, a priori method have told me that such was their 
experience! The peculiarity of our fime in its demand upon 
theology is just this: We must examine and test our premises 
in the most careful and thorough way. I hope I shall not be 
thought disrespectful if I say that the theologian of earlier 
times did very little in this line. A general view of the na- 
ture and limits of knowledge was taken for granted; there 
was a generally conceded view respecting the sources to be em- 
ployed and the proper way to employ them. Here were all 
the conditions of a good, easy start. How comparatively 
smooth would be our path could we but do likewise. But we 
cannot if we are really to serve our time. Philosophy, history 
and criticism compel us to give ourselves to the most painstak- 
ing study of presuppositions that we may know what we can 
know and how we know it; that we may use our sources ac- 
cording to their nature and make all suitable distinctions 
among the many considerations, historical, speculative and 
practical, with which we have to deal. 

The method of theology in the past has been largely deter- 
mined by the theoretical doctrinal conception of revelation. 
The time was when it was held that God had revealed and 
caused to be recorded in the Bible not only the way of life, 
but the history and structure of the physical universe, an 
outline history of primitive man, the period of man’s resi- 
dence on this planet, the precise method in which sin began and 
equally specific information on multitudes of subjects angelic, 
demoniac, paleontological and eschatological. It was assumed 
on all hands that we were in quite full possession of knowledge 
on all these and similar themes. The depths of God’s eternal 
purpose were confidently sounded; his agreements with Adam 
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and with His eternal Son as to the parts they were to take 
in history described. It was an extreme example of the theory 
that revelation includes the communication of supernatural 
information on almost every kind of subject. The change in 
theological methods has been largely in a gradual modification 
of this view. We no longer look into the early chapters of 
Genesis for information on geology, linguistics or the history 
of primitive man. What we find there is a poetical, legendary 
religious rendering in the manner common to oriental thought 
of certain great religious truths about God, man and sin. 
This is an example of those “ previous questions ”—the ques- 
tion as to the nature, content, end and limitation of revela- 
tion—which theology has been compelled to consider. More 
and more the conviction has grown—and men like Bushnell, 
Ritschl and Sabatier have done much to strengthen it—that 
in revelation God is aiming at life and character, not at the 
gratification of human curiosity. More and more the work of 
the theologian has been narrowed in upon religion as his proper 
sphere. The long and persistent effort of the church—based 
upon the assumption of its possession of supernatural informa- 
tion in all fields—to dictate the conclusions of science has ut- 
terly failed. Galileo must lie in prison but the world still 
moves. The extreme positions adverse to natural science 
which were taken in the past have been greatly modified, but 
the question, What is the real subject-matter of revelation, is 
still a fundamental one, as is the further question, What is 
man competent to know concerning the mysteries with which 
theology assumes to deal? We students of theology are 
properly warned to clarify and justify our views on these 
points. 

But some one will say: If the theologian is shut out from 
science and from metaphysics and from speculation, he is 
truly in a humiliated position. So far from being the queen 
of the sciences theology is surely, in that case, the lowliest of 
the sisterhood of sciences. To this complaint it may be re 
plied: (1) If theology has for its legitimate function to ex- 
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pound God’s revelation of his nature, character and purposes 
for humanity as shown in history and in Christ, is not that 
a sufficiently dignified function? Would it greatly add to its 
laurels if it were also authorized to furnish us some informa- 
tion on ancient history and physical science and to propose 
to the world a view of the nature of reality? It does seem 
to me that even within the limits just mentioned, theology has 
a field and a subject that are the greatest and grandest with 
which the human mind has ever dealt. But it is to be an- 
swered (2) that theology is not shut out from anything which 
man can know. She does not, indeed, possess special revela- 
tions on the subject of geology, astronomy, etc.; in that sense, 
she is restricted from entering those fields with authoritative 
pronouncements; but she is to learn all that is available on 
those and similar subjects—and has learned much—and is to 
govern herself accordingly. Science has exerted a very chast- 
ening but most salutary influence upon her whole spirit and 
procedure. It does not follow that because the Bible does 
not teach us physical science we are not to learn what we 
can of it and square our theology with its facts. We are shut 
out from nothing which we have any means or capacity of 
knowing or learning. It is the contrary doctrinnaire view 
which is really the agnostic one. Holding that revelation 
covers the field of science it shuts its eyes to the true methods 
and progress of science and is left behind to mark the place 
from which the thought of the world has long ago advanced. 
Nor is the theologian shut out from speculations and meta- 
physics. Let him dream of all things in heaven and earth in 
his philosophy, but let him know that there are more things 
in heaven and earth than he dreams of and that they may not 
be wholly of the same stuff as his dreams are made of. Let 
us speculate but let us leave off the quicunque vult salvus esse 
and the damnatory clauses. Let us speculate freely, I repeat; 
but let us learn and not forget the difference between meta- 
physics and religion. Let us know the assured results of the 
best philosophical thought and research. There never was a 
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time when they were more necessary or more assuring to the 
work of the theologian, but let us not forget that one of the 
great services of modern philosophy to theology has been to 
warn it against that absolutism of knowledge which has been 
its besetting temptation. Philosophy will keep us in a hun- 
dred ways and in none more than in this: by warning us 
against the easy, a priori method of assuming in a few prem- 
ises and postulates all that we wish to prove. 

It would lead us too far afield to indicate, in more than a 
very general way, how the modern movement in theology 
seems to me to bear upon other subjects and interests of our 
science. I want to add, however, that this movement is 
strongly historical and Christological in tendency. Many 
seem to think that because theology has transferred some 
Biblical narratives from the realm of literal history, to that 
of legend, it is therefore engaged in cutting away the his- 
toric groundwork of the Christian religion. On the contrary, 
it is only by such a process that a secure basis of fact is ascer- 
tained and assured. Suppose we are told (as we sometimes 
are) that the propositions: Adam and Eve were historical 
characters; the story of Jonah is literal history; Jesus Christ 
rose from the dead; Paul was a historical person—all stand 
on the same plane as to their historicity. What a situation is 
theology in before the modern world! What method could 
be so effective for the loss of her whole case as this indiscrimi- 
nating procedure? Historical and literary criticism may some- 
times go to extremes. Such criticism will represent many ten- 
tative and some untenable positions; but it is clear to me 
that, in the long run, criticisms will save the day for theology 
in the presence of modern conditions and demands, and equally 
clear that the effort to maintain the old traditional views of 
the Biblical books and the Biblical history is not only futile 
but harmful and disastrous. How history repeats itself! It 
is just now this particular form of conservatism which is op- 
posing the methods and spirit of science and doing all in its 
power to sharpen the issue between the faith of the people and 
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the learning of the schools. The effort has no effect on the 
schools, but often has a great and disastrous effect on the faith 
of people who are taught to accept the quicunque vult of this 
anti-criticism. 

The movement in question is making an honest effort to 
recover, by historical methods, the original import and inten- 
tion of the Christian religion. Its motto is “ Back to Christ.” 
By many this motto is regarded with positive disfavor and 
by others with suspicion. Is it because they fear to have their 
results tested by the teaching of Jesus? We are told that we 
must accept on the authority of the Church the Christ of 
dogma; that the devoted and believing mind will take un- 
questioningly the definitions of the creeds. Here the ways 
part. The Protestantism of the type under review reserves 
the right to examine freely the ecclesiastical tradition which 
has come down to us; to test its value in the light of its 
history; to judge it wholly by the reasons on which it rests 
and to go behind it, if the case requires, to the primitive 
source of our knowledge on the whole subject. It demands 
the right to test ancient beliefs by modern standards and de- 
nies that Plato and Aristotle have higher rights or greater 
value for theological purposes than moderns such as Kant and 
Lotze. 

The Ritschlian movement is simply one of the symptoms of 
the general tendency of. modern Protestantism. There is a 
kindred, and largely independent movement in this country, 
and in most lands where Protestantism obtains. It is a part 
of modern history; it is an effort on the part of theology to 
meet the conditions and needs of modern life in the belief 
that the religion of Jesus Christ—that is, the life which he 
taught and exemplified—is the deepest need and greatest boon 
of this and of all ages. I should not defend all the positions 
which are taken in the name of modern thought; indeed, there 
is no agreement in detail among its representatives. The 
real thing in question is a method and spirit in theology in a 
way of looking at the subject in a general conception of the 
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nature of its problems and of the true way to their solution. 
Candor and freedom in investigation—historical methods— 
religion not a speculative system, but a life of communion with 
God; the primary and sole sufficiency of Christ as its teacher 
and exemplar—these are some of the notes of this movement. 
On the issues suggested by such watchwords theologians will 
more and more surely divide. That division is more and 
more clearly seen. Some take their stand boldly and positively 
on the side of tradition and authority; others for the freedom 
and progress to which the modern movement in theology is 
committed. There is a large number who have no defined 
position—who really sympathize with the methods and results 
of the traditional theology, but whose zeal is not sufficient to 
lead them to any open, manly defense of their position. They 
can jeer at every effort at progress and deprecate every sugges- 
tion of change, but their zest is not equal to the task of refuta- 
tion or defense. This is the limp quasi-orthodoxy of which 
Sabatier speaks with such scant respect. It finds scope for 
its exercise in anonymous articles and in cowardly insinua- 
tions in unsigned book notices. 

To recover the Christ of history, the Christ of life, and to 
make him the Christ of to-day—that the aim. “ Back to 
Christ ”—we have no occasion to apologize for the watchword 
—back, through the mazes of ecclesiastical tradition and of 
philosophical speculation; back, through the teaching of the 
schoolmen, of the fathers, yes, and of the apostles and apos- 
tolic men—to Christ himself—learning all that we can of him 
on the way, but allowing nothing to stand between us and 
him! Through history, through philosophy, through the New 
Testament even, we press our way, saying: “ We would see 
Jesus.” He is the way, the truth and the life; in Him men 
see the Father; there is no name but His in which we may 
be saved. 

One thing is certain: If this modern movement is not 
helping us to simplify and clarify the truth of our religion; 
if it is not helping us to better views of God, clearer concep- 
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tions of Christ and a more rational and practical Christian 
life—then we want nothing of it! For this is what we need 
—a religion which provides for and fulfils our moral natures 
in their deepest longings and hopes, and which is, at the same 
time, level to the homely tasks and duties of our work-a-day 
world. I venture to hope that our review of the modern 
movement in theology has served to show—though all too in- 
adequately—that its representatives cherish the laudable pur- 
pose which I have indicated and that their efforts to realize 
this purpose have been largely fruitful in religious thought 
and life. 
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II. 


THE DIVINE ENVIRONMENT—A NEGLECTED 
FACTOR IN THEISTIC EVOLUTION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM ©. SCHAEFFER, PH.D. 


That evolution, as a scientific hypothesis, is now generally 
accepted, goes without saying. There is.probably no scientist 
of the first rank in the world to-day who does not accept it 
as the basis of his Welt-Anschauung. Of course, it is an 
hypothesis, not a scientific fact. That it probably can never 
be. But the same is true of the Copernican theory of astron- 
omy. Though universally accepted by laymen as well as by 
scientists, that is a theory; and, though supported by such an 
array of facts that no one now dares to dispute it, it is a 
theory, not a scientific fact. And the same is true of evolu- 
tion. It is a theory, not a scientific fact; but it is a theory, 
which is supported by such a large number of indisputable 
facts, that very few scientists of respectable standing now dare 
to deny it. 

How is it with theologians? At least, an increasing number 
of the profoundest thinkers recognize the fact that the necessity 
is upon them of readjusting their thought to the wider outlook. 
As once theologians were under the necessity of readjusting 
their thought to the wider outlook of the Copernican theory 
of the universe in space, so they now recognize the necessity 
of readjusting their thought to the wider outlook of evolution 
in time. The task, of course, is tremendous. It is far greater 
than the task which was laid on the theologians by the Coper- 
nican theory of the heavens; for the theory of evolution 
affects, not simply all our conceptions as to God’s method of 
creation; it affects all our conceptions of his relations to the 
creation. 
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Although many of our best theologians have been at work 
on the restatement of Christian doctrine in the light of evolu- 
tion, it would be idle to affirm that a satisfactory solution of 
all the problems involved has as yet been reached. He would 
be a rash man, indeed, who should pretend that he had tra- 
versed the entire field and reached satisfactory conclusions on 
all points—perhaps we had better say, final conclusions on any 
point. The readjustment of theological thought, demanded 
by the acceptance of this theory, is one of the burdens, of 
not the great burden, of theology at the present day. Is a 
satisfactory readjustment possible? One thing, at least, may 
be affirmed. If such readjustment is to be accomplished, the 
theory must be consistently applied. We must recognize all 
the factors in it. We can not succeed, if we ignore one or 
more of the factors which enter into organic evolution every- 
where. 

I. THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

In every process of organic evolution there must be, at 
least, two factors. These must always be present before evolu- 
tion of any kind can take place; and they must always be 
taken into consideration if we would obtain an intelligent view 
of the process. Many writers on evolution enumerate a larger 
number of factors; but, I believe, that they may all be re- 
duced to these two; and for my present argument, at least, 
they may be included under these two heads. The one factor 
is internal, and may be called the organific principle; the 
other is external, and may be described under the general 
term of environment. The former supplies the vital energy 
by which the organism is built up and by which its distinctive 
individuality is determined; the latter furnishes the material 
out of which the organism is constituted, the energy by which 
it is sustained, and the conditions by which the changes in the 
process of the evolution are brought about. 

A moment’s study of any organism will, I believe, justify 
this statement. Take any ordinary plant. Somewhere within 
its seed there is hidden away a vital energy which when 
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placed into the proper environment makes it germinate and 
grow; and, as the process of growth goes forward, that same 
vital energy determines the kind and the character of the 
plant into which the seed will develop. Two seeds may he so 
nearly alike that no microscope can tell the difference; and 
they may be placed into exactly the same environment; and 
yet the one may develop into a beautiful and fragrant flower, 
while the other may grow up a noxious weed. The difference 
lies in the vital energy, which eye hath not seen nor hand 
handled, but which is nevertheless always present, and which 
determines the kind and character of the plant. But won- 
derful as this inner organic principle may be, it has no power 
to develop until it is called into activity by a suitable environ- 
ment. It must be touched by an energy from beyond itself, 
an energy which, as it were, broods over it and receives it 
into its warm embrace; and until it is so touched by a suitable 
environment, it will lie dormant, perhaps for centuries, like the 
grains of wheat in an Egyptian mummy. 

For the sake of clearness in our subsequent discussion, it 
may be well at this point to consider somewhat more fully the 
specific function of environment in any process of organic 
evolution. Three things, at least, are always dependent on 
the environment. 

1. The first of these has reference to the material out of 
which the living organism is built up. There can be no living 
organism without some material or substance out of which it 
is constituted. And this material or substance must come to 
it from without, from the environment. This holds true, as 
we well know, of all material organisms with which we are 
acquainted; and, if there be any purely spiritual organism, 
so far as we can now form any conception of it, it must hold 
true of it also. Even our characters are built up, so to speak, 
out of substance, which our wills take up from the surrounding 
world of spirit, in the form of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. So everywhere. That out of which the organism is 
constituted comes to it from beyond itself; it invariably comes 
from the environment. 
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2. The second function of the environment has reference to 
the sustenance of the organism. However wonderful the inner 
organific principle may be, no organism can for one moment 
endure by itself. There must be an energy in the form of 
nourishment, which comes to it from beyond itself, by which it 
it sustained. The most beautiful flower will wither and die 
the moment you deprive it of sunshine and rain and of the 
proper nourishment in the soil. The strongest horse becomes 
weak the moment it is deprived of its proper food. The soul 
of the most heroic man faints the moment he is removed from 
the sustaining influence of the high ideals, which are fur- 
nished by virtue, duty and the good. So throughout the entire 
realm of organic life. The inner vital energy must be evoked 
and sustained by an energy from beyond itself; and only by 
the interaction of the two can any organism be kept in a 
healthy condition. 

3. There is still another function, performed by the environ- 
ment, which needs mention in this connection. Variation is 
in large measure due to it. I say in large measure, because 
here the inner organific principle is to be taken into consider- 
ation, as well as the environment. When we come to the 
highest form of evolution in man, free will is to be reckoned 
with. Man’s own choice has much to do with the formation 
of his body; and, when it comes to the formation of his 
character, it is the most important, because the determining, 
factor. And in the whole organic realm below man, there is 
an analogy to free will in man, a quasi self-determining 
power, which exercises a mysterious influence on the forma- 
tion of the organism. But when that is said, there still re- 
mains a very large field to be covered. Even in the case of 
man, as we know, the will is powerfully influenced by the 
material, the social, and religious environment. And in all 
organic life below man the influence of environment on varia- 
tion is most profound. The influence of climate, of food, of 
natural selection, and of sexual selection, as has been shown 
again and again, is most real and profound in determining 
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the form and the character of any organism. And all these 
belong to the environment. 


II. THE TWO FACTORS IN THE EVOLUTION OF THE UNIVERSE. 


How now does the matter stand when we come to apply the 
theory of evolution to the universe? Is the universe in any 
sense an organic unit, so that it is possible for us to affirm 
that evolution was the method by which it has come into being ? 
And if so, can we carry out the theory in such a way as to 
ascertain the several factors which have entered into the 
process? Is there an organific principle, working in it as a 
potent energy, building it up from within, and determining 
its shape and character? And is there an environment, which, 
as in the organic evolution going on under our eyes, furnishes 
the material out of which the universe is composed, the energy 
by which it is sustained, and the conditions by which its vari- 
ations have been brought to pass? If these necessary factors 
in organic evolution do not hold in the wider process, then 
the question may be fairly raised, whether the theory in this 
widest application has not failed. 

That the universe is a unit is one of the conclusions of 
modern science which is now universally accepted. The same 
laws of gravitation, of light and heat, and of the conservation 
of energy, which hold in our solar system, prevail in the most 
distant star. And not only is the universe conceived as a unit; 
it is thought of as an organic unit. According to the nebular 
hypothesis, all the suns and stars in our firmament have been 
evolved from a central mass; and they have been given their 
present form and shape by the operation of the same laws. 
And so bound together are they by common law that, in their 
totality, they are conceived as in a sense, at least, an organic 
whole. This is the conclusion, the working hypothesis we 
might say, of all theistic evolutionists. Thus Mr. John Fiske 
says, “ The universe is not a machine, but an organism, with 
an indwelling principle of life. It is not made, but it has 
grown.” * And Mr. A. J. Symonds, as quoted with approval 

*“The Idea of God,” p. 131. 
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by Rev. W. L. Walker, in “ The Spirit and the Incarnation,” 
says: “The whole scheme of things is now regarded as a 
single organism advancing methodically, through stages of 
growth in obedience to inevitable laws of self-expansion.” 
Similarly, Rev. W. L. Walker goes on to say: “Again, the 
conception of the world—of the universe—to which our mod- 
ern thought is led is that of a vast organism, animated by a 
common life, with all its parts harmoniously working towards 
one grand denoument or goal. This conception of the uni- 
verse as an organism is now generally accepted as that in the 
light of which alone it can be explained or understood.” * 

Granting the point, the question comes back, can we consis- 
tently apply the theory of evolution to this greater organism ? 
Is there an organifie principle in it, which is working as a 
potent energy from within, giving form and character to the 
whole? And is there a sustaining, a conditioning environ- 
ment, in whose warm embrace the evolution has taken place ? 
Mr. Fiske, at least, has an answer to the former of these two 
questions. He says: “ Now the whole tendency of modern 
science is to impress upon us ever more forcibly the truth that 
the entire knowable universe is an immense unit, animated 
throughout all its parts by a single principle of life.” — “Still 
nearer do we come toward realizing the unity of Nature when 
we recollect that the law of evolution is not only the same 
for all these various worlds, but is also the same throughout 
all other orders of phenorhena.”$ “It means that the uni- 
verse as a whole is thrilling in every fiber with life—not, in- 
deed, life in the usually restricted sense, but life in the general 
sense. The distinction, once deemed absolute, between the liv- 
ing and the not-living is converted into a relative distinction ; 
and Life as manifested in the organism is seen to be only a 
specialized form of Universal Life.”§ “By what name, 


*“The Spirit and the Incarnation,” p. 242. 
+“ The Idea of God,” p. 144. 

tIb., p. 148. 

2 Ib., p. 149. 
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then, shall we call this animating principle of the universe, 
this eternal source of phenomena? Using the ordinary lan- 
guage of physics, we have just been calling it Force, but such 
a term in no wise enlightens us. Taken by itself it is mean- 
ingless; it acquires its meaning only from the relations in 
which it is used. It is a mere symbol, like the algebraic 
expression which stands for the curve.”* “ Suppose, then, 
that we translate our abstract terminology into something that 
is more concrete. Instead of the force, which persists, let us 
speak of the Power which is always and everywhere mani- 
fested in phenomena. The question, then, becomes, What is 
this infinite and eternal power like?” + Without following 
his argument further, suffice it to say that, according to Mr. 
Fiske, there is an inner organific principle in the universe, 
which as an inner potency has controlled its development from 
the beginning, just as the plastic power controls the evolution 
of a plant from the seed into its full grown maturity. And 
this inner organific principle, he calls now Life, now Force, 
and again this infinite and eternal Power, in each case writing 
his nouns with a capital. Using this infinite and eternal 
Power, as he seems to intend it, as equivalent to the Divine 
Power, and his statement is endorsed by theistic evolutionists 
generally. 

But how about the other factor in organic evolution? Mr. 
Fiske says nothing about environment. In fact, he seems not 
to feel the need of recognizing this other factor at all. And 
so far as my reading goes, there is not a theistic evolutionist 
who feels the need of recognizing this other factor. But 
does not that, to a very large extent, vitiate all their reasoning 
on the subject of cosmic evolution? Either the theory must 
be applied in its totality or it would seem that it can not be 
applied at all. There is no evolution in the finite realm, 
where it is possible for us to examine it in its entire extent, 
where a sustaining and conditioning environment is not just 


* “The Idea of God,” p. 151. 
+ 7b., p. 152. 
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as necessary as an inner organific principle; and such an en- 
vironment would seem to be just as necessary in the evolution 
of the universe, viewed as an organic whole. 

But granting that the second factor in organic evolution is 
necessary, when the theory is thus applied to the universe, the 
question returns, what can the environment be? Evidently 
the universe can not be its own environment. Neither can 
any part of it be the environment for the whole, no more 
than my hand or my foot can be the environment for my 
body. But what, then, can it be? There is but one answer 
possible. God himself must be the environment. Just as 
some form of the Divine must be thought of as the inner 
organifie principle, so must some form of the Divine be 
thought of as the environment. “ In Him we live, and move, 
and have our being”; and so in Him do we find the sustaining 
and conditioning environment for our own development, as 
well as for the development of the universe in its widest extent. 

Before examining the bearing of this thought more fully, 
it may not be amiss to turn back for a moment in our argu- 
ment, and to inquire a little more fully into this inner organific 
principle in the universe. Can we define it more specifically ? 
And will its nearer definition help us in understanding the 
Divine environment ? 


Ill. THE LOGOS AS ORGANIFIC PRINCIPLE. 

Our theistic evolutionists have gone beyond the position of 
Mr. Fiske; and they have not hesitated in defining that inner 
organific principle in the universe to be the Word of God, the 
Logos of St. John. Thus Rev. W. L. Walker says: “ Now, 
the world, as the universal organism embracing all others, 
has its principle of life in that Divine Reason of which it is so 
manifestly an expression, and the end of its working must be 
the complete expression thereof in some adequate form. It 
is just its presence and working there makes the world a 
cosmos instead of a chaos, and determines its progressive 
life. It is this Divine reason becoming increasingly and 
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with growing fulness the Word which manifests God is, in an 
entirely indisputable sense, the Logos—that was in the world, 
and which, according to the Hebrew modes of thinking, was 
regarded as the Spirit in one aspect of its working: it is 
‘God immanent in Nature and in man.’”* And so the 
editor of this Review, in writing of this subject, says: “ This 
ideal Word, or system of thought in God, must also be re- 
garded as the principle, both in respect of form and energy, 
of the external universe. Certainly, the universe can not 
be regarded as the product of blind caprice or chance. When 
God created the world, he only realized in time and space the 
ideal or image of His own being. This image, or wisdom, or 
word, was the meditator of the outward creation—the master- 
workman of all God’s works—or, in the language of the fourth 
Gospel: ‘ All things were made through the Logos, and with- 
out Him was not anything made that has been made.’ ” + 
The thought is not new, though it may have been put into 
new relation by our theistic evolutionists. It is the thought 
which is expressed again and again in the New Testament. 
We have it in the prologue of St. John’s Gospel. Speaking of 
the Logos, he says, “All things were made through Him; and 
without Him was not anything made that hath been made. 
In Him was life; and the life was the light of men” (Jn. 1: 
3,4). Similarly St. Paul, speaking of the Son, says: “ Who 
is the image of the invisible God, the first born of all creation; 
for in Him were all things created, in the heavens and upon 
the earth, things visible and things invisible, whether thrones 
or principalities or powers; all things have been created 
through Him, and unto Him; and he is before all things, 
and in Him all things consist” (Col. 1: 15-17). So in 
Revelation this same Word is spoken of as “the Alpha and 
the Omega, the first and the last, the beginning and the end” 
(Rev. 22: 13), where the word for beginning might just as 
well be translated principle, making the Word to be the 


*“The Spirit and the Incarnation,” p. 243. 
¢ RerorMep Cuurcu Review, Vol. 5, p. 404. 
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principle of all things, out of which they spring, as well as 
the end, toward which they tend. 

Evolution thus, instead of destroying our historic con- 
ception of the creation, helps us to understand it by supplying 
a new illustration, and by putting into it a new meaning. 
God’s own Word, “ the effulgence of His glory, and the very 
image of his substance,” embodying God’s own ideal of the 
creation, is the energizing power through whom all things 
were made. As the ideal of the artist is the archetectonic 
principle, which controls and governs in whatever work of 
art he may be making; so does the eternal Word, as the ideal 
of His own being, control and govern in all God’s work. He 
is the informing principle, by which all things are being 
formed and fashioned, as well as the immanent energy, by 
which they are produced. 


IV. GOD'S SPIRIT AS ENVIRONMENT. 


I said a moment ago that we must conceive of the Divine 
in some form as constituting the environment, just as we think 
of the Divine in some form as the inner organific principle 
in the evolution of the cosmos. Can we define the mode of 
this Divine presence in the environment, as we have just de- 
fined the mode of the Divine presence in the organifie prin- 
ciple? Do we know of any form of the Divine presence that 
answers to the requirements of environment, furnishing the 
substance out of which the universe is constituted, the sus- 
taining energy by which it is upheld, and the conditions by 
which the variations in its onward and upward development 
have been brought about ? 

It is a well-known fact that the points, where many evolu- 
tionists have stumbled, are the transition from the not-living 
to the living, from the non-sentient to the sentient, from the 
merely animal to the spiritual and rational. So eminent an 
evolutionist as Wallace stumbled at these points, and con- 
fessed that he could not account for these forms of variation, 
except on the supposition of some special intervention of cre- 
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ative power. Is there any mode or form of the Divine pres- 
ence known to us, which if admitted as an ever present environ- 
ment, will help us over the difficulty ? 

To me, at least, there seems to be such a mode of the Divine 
presence clearly revealed in God’s Word. The Holy Spirit 
is the Lord, the Giver of life. He hovers over us, like the 
air we breathe; and like the air we breathe, he is constantly 
entering into every fiber of our being. That seems to be the 
function ascribed to him in the original creation story in 
Genesis. “ And the earth was waste and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters” (Gen. 1:2). As the work of 
creation moved forward through the Son, so it took place in 
the Spirit. é¢» zvedpate is the expression, which is used in the 
New Testament of the Spirit’s activity in the new creation. 
And as Dr. E. V. Gerhart aptly puts it: “To the first crea- 
tion in all its periods the Spirit bears a relation analogous 
to the relation which he bears to the new creation, the glorified 
Son of man. Pervading and energizing all things, the Spirit 
fills all things with the Divine word and shapes the eonic 
processes of the world toward the fulfilment of the purpose 
of the divine wisdom.” * 

It is, I think, not at all difficult to see how the Spirit per- 
forms the second function of environment in the evolution 
of the cosmos. If the Spirit is that form of the Divine energy 
and presence in which the creative process goes forward, he 
must be the sustaining energy, by which the universe is upheld 
in its order and course. In the new creation he is the Agent 
by whom we are fed with the Bread of life; and by analogy 
we would say that in the first creation he is the Agent by 
whom the world is sustained. 

Does his environing presence likewise give us a clew to the 
understanding of the variations in the process of cosmic evo- 
lution, to which reference has just been made? The appear- 
ance of life and sentiency and reason lies so far in the past 

*“ Institutes of the Christian Religion,” Vol. 1, p. 617. 
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that, of course, one can speak of it only with the utmost reserve. 
But does not the thought that the evolution of the cosmos has 
taken place in an environment of a rational, life-giving, and 
almighty Spirit contain, at least, a suggestion of how those 
otherwise inexplicable variations may have been brought about. 
There is, of course, a mystery about it, which transcends our 
finite thought; but that is the case with some of the most 
familiar forms of the action of environment on the evolution 
of organic being. Can you tell just how the sunshine and 
rain of spring quicken the apparently dead vegetation of win- 
ter into life and beauty? Yet that takes place under our very 
eyes every year. Is it strange that we should not be able to 
say just how the life-giving Spirit of the living God has im- 
parted life to the not-living, feeling to the non-sentient, and 
spirit to the purely animal? Yet the thought that that life- 
giving Spirit has all along been present in the evolution of 
the universe, as the sustaining and conditioning environment, 
contains at least a suggestion as to the possibility, which is 
better than the mere assumption that it has in some way 
taken place. 

Attempts have been made to restate the doctrine of the in- 
carnation and of the new creation on the basis of evolution. 
Some of them have been creditable to their authors; but it 
may be questioned whether any of them have been successful 
to the extent of finding general acceptance. One of the diffi- 
culties with these attempted restatements has been that the 
effort has been made to explain these mysteries entirely on the 
basis of the first factor in the process of organic evolution— 
the presence of the Logos as organific principle, or immanent 
Deity in the universe. As a consequence, the attempts have 
met with some apparently insuperable difficulties. In the 
attempted restatement of the doctrine of the incarnation, for 
instance, the Virgin birth has been found a stumbling block; 
and by some writers, at least, it has been rejected, as incom- 
patible with the theory of evolution. Without attempting to 
enter here into such a large and difficult subject, the question 
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may be raised whether a proper recognition of the Holy Spirit 
as an ever-present environment would not very largely relieve 
the difficulty? On the assumption that the Holy Spirit was 
the environment, what is there incredible in the statement of 
the angel to Mary, in explanation of her question, “ How shall 
this be, seeing I know nota man”? For the angel said, “ The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee: wherefore also the holy thing 
which is begotten shall be called the Son of God ” (Luke 2: 34, 
35). 

Without attempting to follow out this thought into the in- 
viting fields, which it opens up, I wish, before leaving this 
side of the subject, to call attention to one important truth, 
which this view seems to me to conserve. By following out 
the suggestion that the eternal Logos is the organifie principle 
in the universe, our theistic evolutionists have rightly laid 
emphasis on the Divine immanence; and, as a consequence, 
that old truth has become reinvested with an entirely new 
meaning and charm. But the tendency had been to overlook 
the equally important truth of the Divine transcendence; or, 
where that truth has not been overlooked, it has at least been 
well nigh lost sight of, because there seemed to be no need for 
it. But admit the necessity of a Divine environment, as well 
as of a Divine organific principle, in the universe, and the 
difficulty is at once obviated. The place, as well as the neces- 
sity, for the Divine transcendence is at once apparent. 


Vv. THE DIVINE ENVIRONMENT IN THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 


There is one form of evolution, in which the absolute neces- 
sity for the Divine environment, and the function which it 
performs, are so apparent that a somewhat detailed discussion 
may help to throw light on the entire subject. It is the evolu- 
tion of the human ideal in the formation of character. A 
consideration of this aspect of the subject may form a fitting 
close to this paper. 
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It is here especially, if anywhere, that we have need of a 
Divine environment. When the new step into the realm of 
spirit is to be made, the evolving creation needs the warm 
embrace, the energizing sustenance, and the quickening in- 
spiration of God’s Spirit, above, beneath, and around. And 
whatever any one may be disposed to say with reference to 
the positions thus far taken, there can, I think, be no differ- 
ence of opinion on this point. Here, at least, we can appeal 
to our own experience. There is a God above us, to whom 
we lift up our hearts. Beneath us are the everlasting arms, 
on which we all instinctively lean in the hour of ‘trial and 
danger. We all feel that above, beneath, and around us there 
is a power, other than ourselves, and other than our material 
and social environment, which influences us most profoundly. 
And we feel too that this power is nearer to us than aught else 
that we know. Intimate as our relation is to the material 
environment in which our bodies stand, close as is that social 
environment into which we are born, and in which we live, 
this other environment is still nearer. There is something 
within us, which says amen to these lines from Tennyson’s 
Higher Pantheism: 


“Speak to him thou for he hears, and spirit with Spirit can meet— 
Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


Let us notice how the Divine, which thus transcends our 
being, and in which we live, and move, and have our being, 
fulfills here the threefold function of environment, to which 
we referred in the beginning. 

1. The Divine environment furnishes the material, the spir- 
itual substance, so to speak, out of which our characters are 
built up. In the formation of character there is a process 
very similar to that which we observe in the growth of our 
bodies. It is itself a genesis of the will very nearly analogous 
to the formation of our bodies in physical growth. Just as 
in the body there is an inner plastic principle which organizes 
our bodies; so in our freedom of choice, there is an inner 
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plastic power which organizes our spiritual being. But this 
inner plastic power can organize our spiritual being into char- 
acter only as it lays hold of the spirit substance which is on 
hand in the environing spirit world; just as the inner plastic 
power in our bodies can build up our physical frame only as 
it lays hold of the matter which is at hand for it in the envi- 
roning material world. That there is such an environing 
spirit world, all but the baldest materialists, of course, admit. 
It confronts our intellects in the form of the true; it chal- 
lenges our phantasy in every form of the beautiful; and it 
enters our wills in every choice of the good. But the true, 
the beautiful, and the good are simply the forms, in which 
the Divine mind confronts us in the outward creation. And 
when we come to know the true, when we apprehend the beau- 
tiful, and when we do the good, we in so far enter into com- 
munion with the Divine mind; and the Divine enters into us, 
so that in the upbuilding of our spiritual natures that takes 
place, which can be best illustrated by the entrance of the 
material of the outward material creation into our bodies in 
the process of our physical growth. In other words, in the 
formation of a God-like character, which is the realization 
of the human ideal, we enter into such a mystical union with 
the Divine that the Divine Spirit becomes the veritable sub- 
stance of our spirits. God comes to dwell in us, just as we, 
by the very constitution of our being, dwell in him. 

2. The Divine likewise furnishes the sustaining energy by 
which our spiritual beings, in as far as they are formed, and 
throughout the entire process of their formation, are sustained. 
Wonderful as the human spirit is, it is nevertheless always a 
dependent spirit. It can no more exist in and of itself than 
a body can be suspended without support in mid-air. Our 
spirits need nourishment just as really as our bodies do. The 
body of your child can grow only as he is properly fed. So 
can his character grow only as his spirit is properly nourished. 
And just as any material organism withers and dies the mo- 
ment the sustaining energy of its environment is withdrawn, 
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so does the strongest character weaken, and fail in all its moral 
endeavors, the moment it is deprived of the sustaining energy 
of ennobling truth and of inspiring ideals. When the Saviour 
said: “ I am the living bread, which came down from heaven: 
if a man eat of this bread, he shall live forever,” he gave utter- 
ance to a universal truth. Only as God’s truth, as that is liv- 
ingly embodied in the person of his Son, enters through his 
Spirit into our spirits, as the very sustenance of our spiritual 
life, can we live. While it is true that it is we ourselves who 
must work out our salvation with fear and trembling, it is also 
just as true that it is God who energizeth in us both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure. Let any man, by a rebellion 
of his will, withdraw himself from this energizing presence of 
the Divine; and he at once begins to die. In that sense it is 
still as true as it ever was that “ In the day thou eatest thereof 
thou shalt surely die”; for in that day thou are separated 
from the Divine environment, which alone can sustain your 
life. 

3. Once more, the Divine environment furnishes the condi- 
tions, which, in large measure, produce the changes and varia- 
tions in the development of our spiritual being. I say here 
again in large measure, because here we must also take 
into account our material and social environment as well as 
our free will. But next to our free wills, and in some respects 
at least in coordination with our free wills, stands the Divine 
environment as a power for bringing about the changes and 
the variations of character. Take the subject of a man’s con- 
version. While it is true that it is he himself who must do 
the turning, it is also just as true that he can do so only under 
the inspiration and by the help of God’s Spirit. Or take the 
change, which comes with the apprehension of some new truth. 
We know how that often changes the entire course of a man’s 
life. How does any man ever attain to the apprehension of 
an entirely new truth? There is only one way by which such 
a hitherto undiscovered truth can enter the mind of a man; 
and that is by inspiration. All the great men, who have dis- 
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covered new truth, or blazed a new pathway to higher duty, 
have been seers. Whatever the realm in which they may have 
studied, or the sphere in which they may have wrought, they 
have been inspired and God-guided men. They may not al- 
ways have been aware of the fact; in reality, they have made 
their discoveries, because they were open to the Divine light 
about them, as other men were not. And the changes, which 
have been brought about by their discoveries, whether in their 
individual lives, or in the life of the race, have been brought 
about by the inworking of the Divine environment, in which 
we all stand. ; 

There is another aspect of the Divine environment, which 
needs to be taken into account, in order properly to estimate 
its influence in the realization of the human ideal. God is not 
simply an impersonal force, as we know, not simply a salutary 
and powerful influence, entering our lives, and furnishing the 
spiritual substance for the formation of our characters. He 
is above all our Father, who in his infinite love has become our 
nearest and dearest Friend. As moral and spiritual beings, 
we need more than the bare sustenance of our spirits in the 
form of impersonal truth, beauty, and goodness. We need 
friends, in whose personal fellowship our spirits may become 
complete in the exercise and in the enjoyment of that love, 
which is the highest attribute of the Christian character. As 
we all know, there is a hunger of the heart, which is far 
keener, and far more exacting than any hunger of the body 
can be; and that hunger can be satisfied with nothing short 
of a love, which understands all our needs, which can sympa- 
thize with all our weaknesses, and which can. give a perfect 
response to every impulse of love on our part. Now, while 
human friends can satisfy that hunger in part, they can do 
so only in part. Even the best of human friends can never 
- understand us to the uttermost; and after we have drunk our 
fill of human affection, there always remains a void, which no 
human love can fill. Each of us is necessarily alone in a 
large part of his life, and alone with a loneliness, which no 
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human society can fill. But the void must be filled, if we are 
to realize our human ideal; our highest love must be called 
into exercise, before we can become Christlike; and in order 
to its exercise, we must enter into a friendship, which is 
higher, purer, better, and more perfect than any human 
friendship can be. We must find the Friend who sticketh 
closer than a brother. And to find that Friend we must learn 
to recognize that in our highest environment there is a rela- 
tion, answering in full to all that we seek in our human rela- 
tions, and capable of supplying to us what our ordinary social 
environment can never give. 

One word needs to be said, in conclusion, on the relation 
between this highest form of our environment and those which 
are lower. Usually, when we speak of environment, we mean 
the sum total of our surroundings in the physical and social 
worlds—our material and social environments. And they are 
undoubtedly important. Yet they are not all-important. 
Within limits a man can always rise above his physical and 
his social environments. But he can do so only for one rea- 
son; and that is, because there is still another form of environ- 
ment, upon which he can throw himself—an environment, 
which is higher, more potent, and more subtle in its influence 
than either of these. A man may live a clean life in the 
midst of a very unsavory physical environment, provided he 
has lofty ideals, and provided he has moral strength to live 
according to those ideals. And so a man may live a clean, an 
upright, and an unselfish life in the midst of a corrupt and 
of a corrupting society; but he can do so only, if he lives at 
the same time inwardly in another environment, which is pure 
and clean and unselfish. That is, he can live a clean, a pure, 
and a God-like life in the midst of a sinful and a decaying 
world, only if he at the same time lives in the kingdom of 
God, if he draws his energy, his inspiration and strength from 
that Divine environment, which is above, beneath, and around 
him. A man can rise above his physical and his social envi- 
ronments, provided he has learned how to live in the Divine 
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environment. Then, instead of being himself dragged down 
by his impure physical and social environments, he may him- 
self become a power for the uplift of the society in which he 
lives. Like the missionaries of the cross, he may then go into 
darkest Africa or into the most bigoted and most sin-cursed 
parts of China; and, instead of being overwhelmed by the 
filth and the corruption, which are everywhere reeking about 
him, he will become a source of healing and salvation to all 
about him. But woe to any man who attempts such a feat, 
if his life is not first of all securely anchored in the Divine 
environment. 











III. 
THE HIGHER CRITICISM: ITS AIM AND METHOD. 
BY PROF. F. A. GAST, D.D. 


It is to be regretted that modern biblical criticism has 
alarmed many honest and devout minds. The critics are 
often most bitterly denounced. They are accused of seeking 
to destroy the legitimate authority of Holy Scripture. They 
are charged with a dislike of the supernatural and, in conse- 
quence of that dislike, with so manipulating the sacred text 
as to rid it, if possible, of all miracles and predictions. They 
are held guilty of dividing up Moses and the Prophets into 
numberless fragments, and arbitrarily redating and rearrang- 
ing them to suit a preconceived hypothesis. In short, if one 
ean believe what he occasionally hears from the pulpit or 
reads here and there in a religious journal, the modern critics 
are the worst enemies the Bible has ever encountered—ene- 
mies who are all the more severely to be condemned and 
piously warned against, because they come stealthily in the 
guise of friends. And so, astonished at these serious accusa- 
tions, we may well ask, who are these critics, and what is their 
real purpose. 

Let us confine our attention to the Old Testament critics. 
They would seem to be the chief offenders popularly desig- 
nated the higher critics. The principles and method of 
biblical criticism are indeed the same, whether applied to the 
Old Testament or to the New. But the critical questions 
relating to the Old Testament have been longer under discus- 
sion than those relating to the New. The historical method 
has, for intelligible reasons, been employed with a perceptibly 
greater freedom in the study of the former than of the latter. 
The main conclusions reached by the critics of the Old Testa- 
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ment are more generally accepted by scholars and more widely 
known to the public, than those reached by the critics of the 
New. And surprising as it may seem if we consider the diff- 
culties surrounding many of the problems, professional schol- 
ars in this department of biblical science have, in the course 
of independent investigation, attained to a practical unanim- 
ity on all the most important questions at issue. 

Who, then, are these Old Testament critics? We can an- 
swer only in a general way without naming individuals. We 
need simply ask, who fill the chairs of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment literature in the theological seminaries, the universities 
and colleges of Europe and of America? Who contribute the 
articles on Old Testament subjects to the encyclopedias and 
dictionaries held in highest repute and most generally con- 
sulted as authorities, whether (to name only English works) 
general, as the Britannica, or biblical, as Hastings? Who 
are the authors of the most scholarly, most highly valued and 
most widely circulated Old Testament commentaries given to 
the public in the last decade or two? We unhesitatingly an- 
swer, without fear of contradiction from any one acquainted 
with the facts, that the large majority belong to the ranks of 
the so-called higher critics. True, there are exceptions. Nor 
is this at all strange; for, learned and honest as those scholars 
unquestionably are, who dissent from the conclusions gener- 
ally approved by the critics of to-day, they are yet uncon- 
sciously fettered by their inherited traditions, to which they 
make their interpretation of the facts and their inferences 
from the facts so interpreted, strictly conform. Professedly 
they oppose, not the historical method, but the results of what 
they regard as a wrong application of that method. Their 
own method, however, is really the dogmatic, not the historical. 
They study the Old Testament, not from within, according 
to the laws of historical investigation, but from without, by 
applying to it the criterion of traditional beliefs. The num- 
ber of opponents, however, is comparatively small; hardly one 
in Germany, the land of biblical scholarship; a few in Eng- 
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land and Scotland; still more in this country; and the number 
is constantly diminishing. 

We have in mind, of course, only those whose special study 
is the Old Testament and who are qualified by such study to 
instruct others, men like the late Dr. Green of Princeton, 
whose scholarship and ability were universally acknowledged 
even by his strongest opponents. Such men must and always 
will be respectfully heard. But those who lack the general 
fitness and specific training for biblical criticism—who per- 
haps have forgotten, if indeed they ever learned, the original 
languages in which the Old Testament is written—and who, 
not having kept up their Old Testament studies, would decide 
the questions of to-day according to the knowledge they ac- 
quired a generation or more ago, are not competent, whatever 
may be their attainments in other departments of theology, 
to pass a scientific judgment on the literary and historical 
problems which. it is the present task of the Old Testament 
scholar to solve. Yet it is just such as these that make the 
loudest outery against the “higher critics,” and, in lieu of 
arguments, hurl at them opprobrious names. 

Now let any one recall the names of those who are best 
known to the world as higher critics, and as such are fre- 
quently assailed for their supposed hostility to the Bible. 
Surely their scholarship will not be denied, and it seems but 
reasonable that their extensive and intimate knowledge of the 
Old Testament, their careful and minute philological, literary 
and historical study of its pages, and their long-continued, 
indefatigable, often thankless toil to solve the many questions 
suggested by the restless modern mind should give great weight 
to their opinion, especially when they are in practical agree- 
ment among themselves. Such men cannot be set aside by a 
magisterial wave of the hand, without equally serious scien- 
tifie discussion of the questions in debate. 

Nor can any right-minded man, acquainted with the moral 
and religious character of the critics, doubt their honesty of 
purpose. Is not the truth as dear to them as to their op- 
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ponents? Are they not as earnest in their search for it? 
They are sometimes charged with being the enemies of the 
Bible; and yet is there one among them, even the most radical, 
who does not find in it the highest religious and moral truth 
God has ever revealed to man? What motive, then, could 
they have for destroying that Book of books, as they are some- 
times accused of doing ? 

Dean Stanley tells of an interview which he and another 
young scholar, both fresh from Oxford, had many years ago 
with Ewald, who displayed the deepest interest in the religious 
affairs of England, and who in the course of the conversation 
held up in his hand a small copy of the Greek New Testament 
which he always carried with him, and said: “ In this little 
book is contained all the wisdom of the world.” Yet Ewald 
was at that very time regarded as the most dangerous and 
destructive of critics. . 

Manifestly, then, the present outcry against the higher criti- 
cism of the Old Testament is due to a misapprehension of 
its nature and aim. Indeed, the term “higher criticism” 
conveys no clearly defined meaning to the popular mind. It 
often stands for any deviation from the current traditional 
orthodoxy, and is thus wrongly identified with the so-called 
“new theology.” Whoever dissents more or less widely from 
the generally accepted doctrinal beliefs is dubbed a “higher 
critic.” The higher criticism, however, has to do, not with 
the dogmas established by the Church, but with the Bible, and 
the Bible only. Revelation, inspiration, trinity, incarnation, 
atonement—these are doctrines the discussion of which lies 
outside of its sphere. They belong to the history of Christian 
dogma and to dogmatic theology, while the sole object with 
which the higher criticism deals is the historical genesis and 
gradual formation of the Bible, as a body of literature. 

And it ought not to be, though it is, necessary to say, in view 
of popular misunderstanding, that the higher criticism is not 
some new-fangled method, lately invented, for the purpose of 
invalidating the divine authority of the Bible. The name 
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is, indeed, comparatively new, having been coined, we believe, 
by Eichhorn (died 1827) to distinguish one kind of criticism 
from another, called “ the lower criticism,” that is, textual 
criticism ; but the method which the name designates is as old 
as the first attempt at a truly historical study of the Bible, 
only that method was never as cautiously and skillfully ap- 
plied as it is to-day. 

It really seems at times as if some people regarded the 
higher criticism as criticism in the sense of fault-finding—the 
science whose main task is to point out blemishes in the Bible 
and discover as many contradictions as possible. The critic, 
it is true, does not close his eyes to the numerous discrepancies 
he detects. But he finds no delight in them for their own 
sake, and would gladly reconcile them if he could. He feels 
constrained, however, to take the Bible as God gave it to man. 
If it presents difficulties which conflict with human traditions 
and theories about the Bible, that is no fault of the critic. 
At all events, he does not create those difficulties, he merely 
points them out. That there are at least seeming contradic- 
tions is evident from the many attempts to clear them up. 
That they are only apparent, and not actual, may not be 
quietly assumed, but needs to be proved. Certainly no blame 
can justly attach to the critic if he simply directs attention 
tv them to establish the fact that the discrepant parts cannot 
have been written by one and the same author. 

What, then, are we to understand by the higher criticism 
of the Old Testament? It is neither more nor less than a 
critical history of that body of literature we call the Old Testa- 
ment. It aims to give a scientifically correct representation 
of its origin and growth, until it assumed the form in which 
it has been transmitted to us, as the sacred canon of the Jewish 
Church. The questions it asks and endeavors to answer are 
all of an historical nature. It takes the several books of the 
Old Testament and inquires in regard to each: when it was 
written and by whom; in what circumstances and for what 
purpose; what sources were employed and in what manner; 
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whether each book is the product of a single author, or of 
several; if of several, to what stages of the religious develop- 
ment of Israel they belong; whether a book is genuine in all 
its parts, or has undergone revision by some later hand? If 
we are to understand how the Old Testament, comprising as it 
does a whole library of books, came into historical existence, 
these and like questions must be put, and, if possible, an- 
swered, just as they are put in regard to any other body of 
literature worthy of our attention. For the Bible was writ- 
ten by men, for men and in the language of men. It was not 
made in heaven and miraculously sent down to earth. It had 
its historic origin in the human world, and gradually in the 
course of centuries grew into its present form. 

If this is true, as it undeniably is, then it must be a matter 
of vast importance, as well as of deep interest, to the biblical 
scholar to know through what literary and historical processes 
God gave the Old Testament to man. It is absurd to say that 
inquiry into those processes is illegitimate and fraught with 
danger. Will a true insight into the divine method of making 
the Bible lessen either our reverence for God or our admira- 
tion for His Book? If it does, then all science, disclosing 
as it does the ways of God, should be banished in the interest 
of piety. The questions the higher criticism discusses are 
purely literary and historical. They relate to the outward 
and human form of the Bible, not to the spiritual and divine 
truth it enshrines. And however they may be answered, they 
do not and cannot affect its divine inspiration or religious 
value. The twenty-third Psalm possesses the same intrinsic 
worth and soul-sustaining power, whether it was written by 
David or by some other religious poet, whether at an earlier 
or at a later time. Authorship and date are wholly lost sight 
of by the pious soul, when it is seeking nourishment for the 
higher life in the spiritual truth embodied in God’s Word. 

The human element in the Bible needs to be distinguished 
clearly from the divine element. The human is pervaded by 
the divine, the divine is revealed through the human, and while 
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it is true that the divine can be discerned only by a spiritual 
mind in sympathy with the divine, it is equally true that the 
human is an object for scientific historical investigation, not 
for the exercise of religious faith. The heart of the godly 
man apprehends the divine in the human immediately and in- 
tuitively ; but no piety, however deep and sincere, can without 
much intelligent study answer such historical questions as re- 
late to the human origin and growth of the sacred scriptures. 
That is the task assigned to the higher criticism, which, in its 
endeavors to solve the problems proposed, has in the past made 
many mistakes, and will doubtless in the future make many 
more; but they pertain to the human side of the Bible and 
cannot touch what is divine. They are to be regretted in the 
interest of the truth of history, but they are not fatal to the 
purpose for which the Bible was given. They cannot destroy 
its divine life, nor even obscure its spiritual truth. 

As the questions which the higher criticism endeavors to 
solve are of an historical nature, they must be answered in 
strict accordance with the principles underlying all scientific 
historical investigation. The answer in any given case can 
be reached only at the end, and as the result, of a rigid exam- 
ination of all the available evidence. It may not be presup- 
posed ; otherwise there would be no real investigation, but only 
a haphazard searching for proofs to strengthen an opinion al- 
ready held to be true. No foregone conclusion, whencesoever 
derived, may be allowed to control the method and course of 
the inquiry. The critical historian must search for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth; and if he would 
sueceed, he must search for it with an open unbiased mind. 

This implies freedom from the determining influence of 
a priori dogmatic conceptions. One may not, for instance, 
bring to the investigation of an historical question relating to 
the Bible a ready-made theory of inspiration, which shall 
serve as a criterion for estimating the biblical facts bearing 
on the question. By this we do not mean that, in order to 
discuss the questions with which criticism deals, it is neces- 
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sary for the critic to exclude from his mind a belief in the 
reality of biblical inspiration. The reality is one thing; a 
definite theory aiming to explain the reality is quite another 
thing. Inspiration is a fact which belongs to the spiritual, 
not to the historical sphere, and as such, it authenticates itself 
immediately to a mind attuned to spiritual and divine truth. 
That the Bible is inspired I know by inward experience, be- 
cause in the moral and religious realm it is all-inspiring, as no 
other book is. The reality of biblical inspiration may be felt 
and acknowledged as a direct object of spiritual faith, and yet 
leave the mind of the inquirer untrammeled in his historical 
investigations. 

It is very different, however, if one brings to the study of 
such historical questions as the critic is called on to solve, a 
mind prepossessed of a theory of inspiration, in the light of 
which he surveys the biblical data on which the answer must 
rest. Certain beforehand that the theory is infallibly true, 
he naturally, though it may be unconsciously, construes the 
facts to suit the theory. The theory is of primary importance 
and must be upheld even at the cost of the facts; the facts are 
a secondary matter and must be adjusted to the requirements 
of the theory. It is evident that, in this view, there can be 
no room for a full, free and accurate examination of the facts 
which must determine the answer. Some will be passed by, 
because too inconvenient for use; the strength of others will 
be exaggerated, on the one hand, or diminished, on the other; 
in general, they will not be brought into comparison and set 
in right relation to one another. The question is, in fact, 
prejudged, and is consequently subjected to no true scientific 
investigation. The whole process of investigation has been 
vitiated by a presupposed dogmatic theory of inspiration. 

So, too, the critic who would proceed according to the scien- 
tific historical method must hold himself free from any warp- 
ing influence of the traditions, however venerable, respecting 
the biblical books, their authorship, unity, genuineness, and 
like questions. Such traditions may be true or they may be 
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false; but the inquirer may not begin his task by assuming 
either their truth or their falsity. He must pursue his path 
independently of them. It is a very old tradition, for exam- 
ple, that the Pentateuch in its present form was written by 
Moses—a tradition which originated several centuries before 
Christ, and was handed down in the Church almost unques- 
tioned, until a hundred and fifty years ago, when Astruc in 
1753 laid the foundations of the documentary theory. But 
to-day it is generally held to be one of the most assured results 
of long-continued, careful, minute critical inquiry by biblical 
scholars of the highest repute, that the Pentateuch is a com- 
pilation of several, originally independent documents written 
at dates centuries apart. And this conclusion has been reached 
in spite of a tradition so old and so widely accepted by genera- 
tions of pious minds in both the Jewish Synagogue and the 
Christian Church, that it seems almost sacrilegious thus ruth- 
lessly to sweep it aside. Ruthlessly, indeed, but not without 
just cause. For, while we should revere tradition, we should 
revere truth more. And there is needed but little study of 
the Pentateuch by any mind not biased by the traditions of 
the past, to see that its alleged Mosaic authorship stands in 
irreconcilable contradiction to numberless facts patent on the 
very surface of the book. We may not judge the facts by the 
tradition; we must test the tradition by the facts. These 
must be studied without regard to the tradition; the tradition 
must, during the course of the investigation, be completely 
ignored. 

This is the scientific method so characteristic of the present 
age. ‘‘ Men have learned not to grope about blindly if haply 
they may stumble on the truth; not to guess ingeniously, and 
piece guesses together in theories and philosophies; but to ob- 
serve facts with an attention that nothing escapes, to which 
nothing is insignificant, to explore widely, to register accu- 
rately, to compare carefully, to construct hypotheses, to test, 
correct, verify, or abandon them as the facts may command. 
This method has done far more than make possible, and then 
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actual, the immense advances of physical science. It has 
transformed the habits of thinking, the unconscious logic of 
our whole generation. Philosophy and theology have not been 
able to exclude this indirect influence of physical studies. 
History has been made by the application of the scientific 
method, a new creature—a science as truly as biology or 
meteorology.” * 

Now, what is called the higher criticism of the Bible is just 
the application of the scientific method to the investigation of 
historical questions pertaining to the Bible. It is primarily 
a method, and only secondarily an aggregate of results ob- 
tained by the employment of this method. The principles 
underlying the method are unvarying, but the results reached 
by the critics may to a greater or less extent differ. All de- 
pends on the skill and accuracy with which the method is 
applied. The larger the induction of facts and the closer the 
study of them, the more certain will be the conclusion. Theo- 
ries, accordingly, must always be subject to revision, as new 
facts are discovered and old facts are seen in a better light. 

It is sometimes objected to the higher criticism that those 
who are acknowledged to be its ablest representatives are often 
at variance among themselves. But shall we on this account 
thrust aside the conclusions on which they are in substantial 
agreement? Does not this very divergence of opinion on cer- 
tain points prove their love of the truth and their honesty in 
the pursuit of it? Moreover, is it only the higher critics that 
differ? Are the scientists always of one mind, especially on 
new questions not yet fully studied? Do the historians al- 
ways pronounce the same judgments even on questions that 
have been long under consideration? And is it not almost 
laughable to ask whether the dogmatic theologians, even after 
eighteen centuries of doctrinal discussion, are in loving har- 
mony? Indeed, has not the odium theologicum become pro- 
verbial ? 

Shall we, then, deem it a strange thing or a matter for re- 

* Andover Reviews, January, 1885, p. 47. 
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proach that the views expressed by critics are sometimes diver- 
gent, or even antagonistic? Many of the questions confront- 
ing them are extremely difficult, requiring a delicate percep- 
tion of differences, often minute, in language, style and modes 
of thought, as well as a decision, always hazardous, as to 
priority in the case of literary parallels. New problems, too, 
are constantly arising, which demand long-continued, careful 
study, with a patient search for all the data necessary to a 
satisfactory solution. Each critic works in an independent 
way from his own point of view, testing the results of the 
others, scrutinizing their alleged facts and their interpretation 
of the facts, as well as the inferences drawn from the facts so 
interpreted. Each makes his contribution; and thus by the 
codperation of many minds, differently constituted and vari- 
ously trained, the truth is slowly, it may be, but surely evolved. 

But in spite of acknowledged differences, which, however, 
usually vanish on a prolonged discussion of the questions at 
issue, there is a large and increasing number of results obtained 
by critical scholars, as to which they are nearly and, in most 
cases, altogether of one mind. The composite nature of the . 
Hexateuch ; the documents from which it was compiled, their 
number and characteristics, their relative order and approxi- 
mate dates; the non-Isaian authorship of the last twenty-seven 
chapters of the book which bears the name of Isaiah; the dif- 
ferent origin of the last six chapters of the Book of Zechariah 
from the first part of that book; the date of the Book of Daniel 
in the age of Antiochus Epiphanes (about 165 B. C.): these 
conclusions (to name only a few, because best known to the 
general reader) are regarded by the great body of critics as 
finally settled and are no longer diseussed among themselves ; 
just as astronomers of to-day assume the truth of the Coper- 
nican theory and waste no time in refuting the Ptolemaic 
theory. 

But the results of the higher criticism have given a painful 
shock to large numbers who love their Bible as the Book of 
life. Nor is this to be at all wondered at. Unacquainted 
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with the principles and method of criticism, they are for the 
most part not in a position to investigate for themselves, 
They know only the results, and not the processes by which 
the results have been reached. And these results, which alone 
they consider, seem to them dangerous in their bearings. 
They overthrow many inherited beliefs. Have we not all 
been taught from childhood that Moses wrote the Pentateuch; 
David, the Psalms and Solomon, Ecclesiastes? If we set aside 
beliefs so long and so universally held, what becomes of the 
authority of the Bible? And so, we hear the cry “ The critics 
are destroying the Bible, the good, old-fashioned Bible of our 
fathers.” 

If that were true, the critics could not be too severely con- 
demned. But is it true? Criticism is indeed destructive, 
not, however, of the Bible, but only of traditions that have 
through ages entwined themselves about the Bible. They had 
their origin outside of the Bible, in an uncritical age, and are 
demonstrably untrustworthy. They passed over from the 
Jewish synagogue to the Christian church, and, having been 
so long held without question, they seem to the popular mind 
to be bound up inseparably with the Bible itself. To deny 
them, however, is not to deny the Bible, but rather to give it 
the freedom to speak for itself. It is the duty of the critic, 
unbiased by dogmatic conceptions or unhistorical traditions, 
to make the Bible its own witness and to accept its testimony, 
if he would know how it came into existence and grew into its 
present form. 

We hope to resume the subject at a later time, and to show 
in a plain untechnical way how the critic proceeds in applying 
the historical method, and how the positive results of his inves- 
tigations are beneficial to the Bible, and in no sense destruc- 
tive. 





IV. 


A PLEA FOR RIGHT CONDITIONS IN INDUS- 
TRIAL AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS, AND 
FOR GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE. 


BY REV. H. Y. STONER. 


We offer no excuse or apology for writing a paper on a 
subject somewhat aside from the conventional among minis- 
ters, but we do desire to say that we undertake it because we 
believe that every phase of the various relations in life touched 
upon stands vitally related to the welfare of every individual. 

What we offer is mainly a compilation of what recognized 
leaders have placed within our reach on the questions dis- 
cussed, and we know that when we draw from such sources 
greater consideration will be given to these momentous ques- 
tions than could be commanded by any thoughts the writer 
could set forth as his own. We have decided convictions on 
the questions discussed which no doubt will be read between 
the lines. If some things we present seem to be the findings 
of an alarmist or pessimist, permit us to say that we are 
thoroughly convinced that the forces already at work to correct 
the errors and evils in the political, commercial, industrial and 
social relations, will be sufficient to bring about great improve- 
ment and in some respects they will entirely remove the evils. 

There are at work to-day two great antagonistic forces, 
represented by the terms altruism and selfishness. Differently 
phrased they are brotherhood against greed, liberty against 
despotism, equal rights against special privileges, democracy 
against aristocracy, spirituality against materialism, God 
against mammon. 

These two powers have been in conflict all through the cen- 
turies. The hosts of darkness have often seemed triumphant; 
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yet the armies of light have gradually won their way to vic- 
tory. It may have been a Moses leading a race of slaves from 
bondage ; the Christ giving his life for his ideals of faith and 
love; Washington guiding his ragged soldiers to a new repub- 
lic, or Lincoln extending liberty to an enslaved race; and the 
contest will not cease so long as one injustice remains to be 
overthrown or one evil to be corrected. 

The currents and undercurrents of mitigating and corree- 
tive movements never before moved as swiftly as they do to- 
day. Never before was an age so electrified by new thoughts 
and aspirations as is ours. Never was greed so insolent and 
the people so cognizant of their own strength. Never did the 
captains of industry possess such far-reaching power, nor was 
labor ever so united and aggressive. Never were there such 
activities nor such a searching for the truth, such a purpose 
to find the right way. 

How can we dare to ignore the possibilities for good before 
us. Self-satisfied complacency belongs to the unthinking, but 
_in the child of God there cannot but be a noble discontent and 

a reaching forth after better things. Without such impulses 
there would have been no Sinai and no Calvary. Behold the 
world filled with a new thought, a new Christ-ideal. See the 
great republic rising into a position of leadership while the 
monarchies of the old world look on with growing concern. 
Observe the foundations of ancient theories and creeds being 
broken up, while the outlines of a larger faith and purpose 
gradually come into view. What does it all portend? Do we 
not see that God is in the world and in man, so controlling 
and overruling all things that the God-designed end is that 
toward which the whole creation moves ? 

We believe the victory will be achieved, not by a contest 
of arms. The future conflicts will be rather between the in- 
visible forces of thought than between the palpable forces of 
material warfare. This is why the forces of uplift, men who 
have throbbing in them the spirit of brotherhood, and all who 
reach forth after nobler things and better life conditions must 
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join hands on these great questions and labor for the establish- 
ment of those basic principles of truth and righteousness upon 
which all relationships in life must rest before we can hope 
for political, commercial, industrial and social justice and 
freedom. 

The economists’ shibboleth, “ Laissez faire,” has become a 
word of the past, as only a few of them hold to a policy of 
non-interference when the public welfare is in the balances. 

John Stuart Mill says: Acts of whatever kind, which, with- 
out justifiable cause, do harm to others, may be, and in the 
more important cases, absolutely require to be controlled by 
the unfavorable sentiments, and when needful, by the active 
interference of mankind. The individual must not make him- 
self a nuisance to other people. To society belongs that part 
of life which chiefly interests society, and for such actions as 
are prejudicial to the interests of others, the individual may 
be subjected either to social or to legal punishments. 

Professor Gunton, President of the Institute of Social 
Economics, N. Y., says: Man is born into society and is sub- 
ject to the conditions and enjoys the opportunities and protec- 
tion of society. His economic, political and social rights are 
subject to social conditions. Ownership of land or other 
means of production is not a question of absolute right, but 
wholly a question of social utility. The ownership of these, 
whether they shall be public or private, depends entirely upon 
which will best promote the progress and welfare of the people. 

President Roosevelt in his address before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce said: You men will surely be influen- 
tial in helping toward that industrial peace which can obtain 
only when the employer and employed show a regard for the 
rights of others and a full acknowledgment of the interests of 
the public. Arrogance, suspicion, brutal envy of the well-to- 
do, brutal indifference toward those not well-to-do, the hard 
refusal to consider the rights of others, the base appeal to the 
spirit of selfish greed, whether it take the form of plunder of 
the fortunate or of the oppression of the unfortunate—from 
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these and from all kindred vices this nation must be kept free 
if it is to remain in its present position in the forefront of the 
peoples of mankind. 

E. Boutmy in his “ Studies in Constitutional Law ” says: 
The United States are primarily a commercial society and only 
secondarily a nation. The striking and peculiar characteris- 
tic of American society is, that it is not so much a democracy 
as a huge company for the discovery, cultivation and capitali- 
zation of its enormous territory. 

Carroll D. Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, 
says: Industrial conditions constitute the basis of society, and 
all social reforms hinge upon industrial conditions. One of 
the great objects of socialism is to eliminate competition, and 
we are having various combinations with the avowed purpose 
of eliminating competition.. 

Let us now look at some of the features of competition and 
see to what extent they contribute to the welfare of society. 
Is competition the life of trade? Evidently the capitalists in 
the various pools and trusts do not think.so, but regard it as 
so disastrous to trade that they will stop at no violation of the 
constitution or statutes to bring their gigantic combinations 
into existence and to maintain them. 

Competition is supposed to lower prices of all products and 
thus inure to the benefit of the consumer. There is just 
enough truth in this to hide the fact that competition greatly 
increases the actual cost of many products before they reach 
the consumer. Competition necessitates advertising. George 
P. Rowell & Co., the great advertising agents of New York, 
say there are employed in the business over twenty thousand 
persons and there is expended by four hundred thousand firms 
in the United States annually more than three thousand mil- 
lion dollars. As there are some million and a quarter of 
advertisers in the United States, this sum may be increased 
by one half billion more. In silver dollars, loaded upon 
trucks of one ton each, it would require one hundred and ten 
thousand teams to haul it, and would form a line of trucks 
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five hundred and eighteen miles in length. It would give to 
each of the fourteen million families in the United States a 
one-thousand-dollar house every three years. A careful analy- 
sis of existing industrial conditions and methods shows that 
more than sixty per cent. of industrial energy is wasted. It 
costs more to sell goods than it does to make them. A promi- 
nent gentleman in an extensive department store told me their 
advertising cost them twenty to twenty-five percent. on cost 
of all goods sold. The principle of competition is often de- 
structive of morals, as it puts men and companies in opposi- 
tion to each other. It means often, not the survival of the 
fittest, but success to him who by deceit in some form or other 
succeeds in winning customers, and almost invariably does 
the man with large capital bear down upon the man of small 
means until he has worried him down to failure. This com- 
mercial spirit of opposition being almost inseparable from 
competition is a mighty force working six days in every seven 
against the cultivation of the spirit of that brotherhood which 
we think should characterize all men who profess Christ. It 
is also a force wholly unfavorable to peace between individuals 
and nations, and has been the direct cause of many bloody 
conflicts. It has not only caused the organization of trusts for 
selfish ends, but has led these trusts to shape legislation favor- 
able to themselves, and frequently by bribery. The large cor- 
porations of our country have contributed largely to the polit- 
ical corruption of to-day, and by all manner of foul means 
they have thwarted the will of the people, plundered public 
treasuries and elected men whom they could control for their 
own benefit. 

The fact that the world counts the monied man a success 
without asking about the methods used in acquiring the 
wealth, and the fact that he must make his fortune under the 
competitive system, explain to some extent why men resort to 
unfair and fraudulent methods. The competitive system 
would be less objectionable if men were not selfish, and if all 
over the world there was a different standard of success. 
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Let us examine these great corporations as to their methods 
and purposes. 

The purpose of every business corporation is to make 
money; they combine to overcome the waste of competition; 
they seek to control legislation to bring about more favorable 
conditions and to avoid the investigation of their methods 
which if fully known to the public would mean the end of 
their existence. 

In our own legislature last year railroads were authorized 
to purchase controlling interests of the stock of competing 
and parallel lines, a privilege hitherto denied in Pennsylvania. 
They were also given the right to acquire the franchises of 
other lines, and were empowered to increase their capitaliza- 
tion at will. All this means that it is now possible for a 
single corporation, if wealthy enough, to control all railroads 
in Pennsylvania, and we have already heard of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company acquiring control of the Philadel- 
phia & Reading’s stock. Can we hope for better service, or 
lower rates, or equal rates? Do you hesitate to say that this 
combination is for selfish purposes? That it is done to make 
more money? That we must contribute our share? Do you 
suppose it will contribute to the welfare of the public? It 
means the concentration of wealth; the enriching of the few 
at the expense of the many, and was possible only through the 
subversion of public justice. If it be true that money is the 
most potent factor in industry and commerce, and if it is the 
main factor in influencing corrupt legislation, where and how 
would you wish this wealth held ? 

“One per cent. of the families of this country own more 
than half of the wealth,” says Ernest Crosby. He says there 
are several thousand millionaires in New York City alone, 
while forty years ago there were scarcely a dozen in the coun- 


Carroll D. Wright says: The average rate of wages paid 
in this country is three hundred and forty-seven dollars, and 
the average product of each laborer is valued at one thousand 
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eight hundred and eighty-eight dollars. Mr. Crosby says: 
You cannot get money without earning it unless some one else 
earns it without getting it. 

The Metropolitan Railway Company of New York alone 
has at least eighty million dollars of watered stock upon which 
the public using the cars must pay a dividend. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company’s net profits for one year were one 
hundred and seventy-seven million dollars. 

J. P. Morgan’s fees for one year, it is said, were one hun- 
dred and seventy-two million dollars. The United States 
Steel Corporation controls sixty-five per cent. of the steel in- 
dustry of this country, and owns not only the natural sources 
of production upon which it depends, but also all the related 
artificial machinery of production and distribution, and 
monopolizes ore beds, coal mines and transportation terminals. 
Henry Phipps, of Pittsburg, it is said, received for his share 
of the profits of the first year from the United States Steel 
Trust, one million one hundred and thirty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. He had no duties to perform whatever. John D. 
Rockefeller drew from the same trust, in one year, nine hun- 
dred and seventy thousand two hundred and eighty-five dol- 
lars. 

Messrs. Marx, Bulteel, Mills & Co., on behalf of their cli- 
ents living in England, drew from the first year’s profits two 
million six hundred and sixty-one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four dollars. 

Wm. Edenborn drew two hundred and thirty-four thousand 
four hundred and eighty-two dollars per year, H. C. Frick, 
nine hundred thousand dollars, W. A. Jennings, two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand and thirty dollars, C. H. Jones, four 
hundred and seventy-three thousand three hundred and thirty- 
seven dollars, and many others draw enormous amounts. This 
is the company that we are told sold steel rails here on board 
cars at mill at twenty-eight dollars and fifty cents, and deliv- 
ered them in England, railroad and ocean freight prepaid, at 
seventeen dollars per ton. The tariff alone enables them to 
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sell here at twenty-eight and a half against seventeen dollars 
abroad ; but judging from the little profits doled out to Phipps, 
Rockefeller, ete., their workmen likely benefited largely by this 
tariff excess. 

John D. Rockefeller’s income from the Standard Oil Oo. 
is over forty million dollars annually. 

Carroll D. Wright says: There are two thousand and fifty 
railroad corporations in this country, and it is perfectly safe 
tu say that ten men in the United States control directly or 
indirectly the whole two thousand and fifty. 

Census Bulletin No. 130 gives as the average wages of em- 
ployees in’ North Carolina for 1890, $198.50 and in 1900, 
$197.50. The same bulletin shows that each laborer in 1900 
gave twelve per cent. more in the net product of his hands 
than he did ten years before. The salaries of superintendents 
and officers increased from $490 in 1890 to $811 in 1900. 
Why did the wages of labor decrease ? 

Lincoln said in a speech in 1847: It has so happened, in 
all ages of the world, that some have labored, and others have, 
without labor, enjoyed a large portion of the fruits. This is 
wrong and should not continue. To secure to each laborer the 
whole product of his labor, or as nearly as possible, is a worthy 
object of any good government. 

If then competition is to be overcome because it is too costly 
—because it is wrong in spirit, because it opposes man against 
man, because it is inconsistent in its essence with the princi- 
ples of Christianity, and because it is already being avoided by 
great financial enterprises for the benefit of the few—how can 
its baleful influences be overcome, and what that will be of 
benefit to all can supplant it? What have we to offer in its 
stead? The underlying principles of any system to be sub- 
stituted must be consistent with the infallible conditions of 
life laid down by Christ. 

Carroll D. Wright says: After many years of investigation 
into the social, moral and industrial condition of the people, 
I came to the conclusion that in the adoption of the philosophy 
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of the religion of Christ as a practical creed for the conduct 
of business, there was to be found the surest and speediest 
solution of the difficulties which excite the minds of men. I 
look for the continued increase of the influence of religion 
upon modern thought and of its power to sway the lives and 
the actions of men. 

Is there a way that will be practicable and that at the same 
time will foster the spirit of brotherhood, promote industrial 
peace, and overcome the tendency to corrupt government ? 

We think there is and we find that wherever tried under 
proper conditions it has proved a success and a blessing to all. 

The system involves the codperative commonwealth. In in- 
dustry and commerce we must work together for the benefit 
of all, which will include each, and politically we must unite 
for one common end, viz: for the just government of all. In 
industry and commerce we need codperation by means of pub- 
lie ownership, or state control. In the state we need the 
initiative and referendum and a clean, clear, safe method of 
nominating and electing men to public office. 

As the initiative and referendum must precede public own- 
ership or government control of the production and the distri- 
bution of wealth, we will first consider the initiative and ref- 
erendum. 

* The initiative gives to a certain number of voters, usually 
five to ten per cent., the right to propose a measure or law to 
fellow citizens, or to the law-making body. 

The referendum gives to the voters the right by application 
to accept or reject by vote any law passed by the law-making 
body, and the rejection or acceptance by a majority is final. 
The supreme court or any executive head would thus be de- 
prived of the power of defeating the will of the people. Cor- 
porations and individuals would not waste money in bribing 
legislators, as the people could frustrate every effort to have 
in force laws unfavorable or prejudicial to the welfare of the 
public. Men in public office who prove unfaithful or corrupt 
could be removed before great wrongs could be perpetrated. 
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This we believe is the only way to actualize the statement that 
“ government rests on the consent of the governed.” Then 
would we indeed have government “ of the people, by the peo- 
ple and for the people.” 

Let it be remembered that we have the referendum in refer- 
ence to the state and national constitution, and in the increase 
of the indebtedness beyond a certain per cent. of the assessed 
value in cities of certain classes. All deliberative bodies use 
the referendum. One member proposes a question, but it is 
left to the will of the majority. That is direct legislation. 

Corruption would be almost impossible, and corruption has 
overthrown every republic that ever existed before our own 
came into being, except that of Switzerland, where they have 
direct legislation. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE REFERENDUM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In New England the petition of ten voters will insert any 
matter in the town warrant. 

In 1897 Nebraska, Iowa and Arizona passed municipal 
referendum laws with varying conditions. 

In 1898 South Dakota and in 1900 Utah secured the refer- 
endum in state and municipal affairs by constitutional amend- 
ments. 

North Dakota has had the initiative and referendum for 
several years. 

In 1899 the legislature of Oregon, and in 1901 the legisla- 
ture of Nevada passed enabling acts for constitutional amend- 
ments giving the initiative and referendum in state affairs. 

The cities of San Francisco and Alameda, Cal., Buckley 
and Seattle, Wash., and Blackburg, Va., all have the referen- 
dum. 

Yearly, every city in Massachusetts votes on license or no 
license. 

Referendum planks are in the platforms of all the official 
parties of thirty-eight or more states and of the national Demo- 
cratic, Peoples, Populist and the Social Democratic parties. 
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Over three thousand papers and magazines in the United 
States favor the referendum. 

The official vote of Oregon on the initiative and referendum 
as given by the Secretary of State is as follows: 


For the initiative and referendum..................... 62,024 
Against the initiative and referendum................. 5,668 


Twenty-seven per cent. of those who cast a ballot failed to 
vote on the initiative and referendum proposition, and nearly 
eleven times as many votes were cast for the measure as were 
cast against it. 

Chicago voted as follows: 


Yes, No. 
Ee ree 162,685 25,883 
EGE DED 0.0 one cicvccdcccncccanss 156,227 24,567 
EE bik kncnnwsedenrceenheseenseanne 161,941 24,917 


‘Switzerland is the home of the initiative and referendum, 
and no other republic has possessed such stability, or enjoyed 
such political strength and purity; all other republics except 
our own have gone to pieces on the rock of political corruption. 
Let me point to another reason for the initiative and referen- 
dum in our country. Ex-Governor Larrabee, of Iowa, in his 
book on “ The Railroad Question,” says: The Erie, from New 
York to Dunkirk; New York, Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern line to Chicago; and Pa. & Fort Wayne to Chicago have 
together a total capitalization in excess of cost of not less than 
four hundred per cent. He names one railway whose watered 
stock is eight times the original cost. He says: Stock and 
bond inflation, it may be confidently asserted, has created from 
five to six thousand million dollars of fictitious railroad capi- 
tal. The railroad power has kept courts in its pay; it defies 
the principles of common law and nullifies the constitutional 
provisions of a dozen states; it has many representatives in 
Congress and unnumbered seats in the state legislatures. No 
ordinary body of men can permanently resist it. Congress 
granted for the construction of roads in Iowa alone 4,069,942 
acres of land valued at $40,000,000, and hundreds of millions 
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of acres to the great western roads and wasted $162,000,000 
in cash on one road alone. The London Daily Times says: 
In 1900 New Zealand railway rates were reduced thirty-five 
per cent. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission says: Rates in the 
United States have been increased thirty-five per cent. In 
New Zealand the public own the railroads. In the United 
States they belong to a few New York gentlemen. Ten men 
control our two thousand and fifty roads. Secretary Shaw, 
in a speech at Des Moines, said: I could name three men 
whose opposition will kill any bill in Congress. When they 
put their fingers heavily on a bill it has not a shadow of a 
chance to pass. 

Come now to Pennsylvania and see how the will of the 
people is defeated. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Post, September 26, 1902: In an eloquent 
memorial address in Chicago last Sunday the Republican Sen- 
ator Dolliver, of Iowa, said: 

“ Legislators who betray the commonwealth, judges who 
poison the fountain of justice, city governments that come to 
terms with crime—all these are regular contributors to the 
campaign fund of anarchy.” 

Does this not apply to the conditions now existing in Penn- 
sylvania, fostered by the Quay-Stone machine in the last legis- 
lature, and from the governor’s office, degrading the judiciary ¢ 

The president of the union convention in Philadelphia, com- 
posed of representative republicans from all the counties of 
Pennsylvania, held to the same view of the sources of anarchy 
as the eloquent republican senator from Iowa. “ The city and 
the state,” declared this republican president of a republican 
convention, “ are in the hands of the criminal classes; they 
have plundered your treasury, stuffed your ballot boxes, bribed 
your legislatures, poisoned the sources of law and made the 
name of this great commonwealth a hissing and reproach 
throughout the land.” All people are interested at this time 
in studying the sources of anarchy-seeking to find reasons for 
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its existence. Said the president of the union convention, Mr. 
Herbert C. Clark, to the six hundred republican delegates 
assembled in Philadelphia: 

The anarchy which smote the good man who was our chief 
magistrate and the anarchy which has produced the vilest mis- 
rule in this commonwealth belong to the same class and are of 
the same type. 

The governor who sits in his chair to violate his oath at the 
behest of a corrupt boss is an anarchist, and the judge who 
sits on the bench to interpret the law in obedience to the com- 
mand of his political creator is an anarchist. 

The man who takes money in his hand and goes into the 
halls of legislation to bribe the representatives of the people 
to misrepresent them; the man who thrusts his foul hand into 
the ballot box to put there ballots which do not represent honest 
votes; the man who takes the law that was intended for the 
uplifting of righteousness and prostitutes it to do the work of 
iniquity is the anarchist. The man who does these things is 
a more dangerous man than the man who slew William Mce- 
Kinley. 

This is no fancy sketch, no mere figure of rhetoric. It is 
the plain, unvarnished truth of the anarchical conditions that 
were nourished at Harrisburg and in the cities of the common- 
wealth during the first half of 1901. Mr. Clark was right 
when he declared “the man who does these things is more 
dangerous than the man who slew William McKinley.” He 
struck at the institutions of the republic through an individual. 
The anarchists of the Quay-Stone machine strike at the thing 
itself—at the framework and realities of government. They 
poison the sources of power in the legislature, degrade the 
judiciary and make the executive administration a co-conspira- 
tor. 

“T am done with politics. That last legislature settled me. 
It was enough to drive any man out. I never knew a time 
when bribery was so open and barefaced,” said Lieut.-Gov. 
J. P. §. Gobin in Pittsburg. 
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But let me show you that bribery to secure votes is not al- 
ways necessary, as the methods of Speaker Wm. T. Marshall 
of the 1901 legislative session show. When not enough votes 
were cast in favor of a measure the roll was padded to bring 
upon the record a majority of the members. The method en- 
abled the Speaker himself to pass any measure that by honest 
count of votes was defeated and was as follows: 

On two distinct occasions Speaker Marshall is said to have 
ruled that the house could not “go behind the records” his 
clerks had made; that none but the members alleged to have 
been improperly recorded would be permitted to raise a ques- 
tion as to the correctness of the roll, and they must protest 
immediately after the names were read off in “ verification ” 
of the roll and before the final result was announced by the 
chair. In most cases investigation was impossible. Members 
heard the clerks read as having voted the names of other mem- 
bers who, they knew positively, were not even present at the 
time. 

This was done when the Erie land grab bill was voted on. 
This measure was to turn over to certain machine politicians 
two hundred acres of valuable city water front property owned 
by the State on the shore of Lake Erie. After a hard fight 
against the bill, the roll was called and the Speaker announced 
that the bill had passed. Every one who had kept tally knew 
the required one hundred and three votes were not cast for the 
bill. That night the anti-Quay Republicans held a meeting 
and through a committee learned that the official roll showed 
one hundred and four votes for the bill, one more than neces- 
sary. Six members recorded as voting for it admitted that 
they either were not present or didn’t vote. Four agreed to 
assert the truth next day. Accordingly Anderson (anti-Quay 
Republican), Heselbarth (anti-Quay Republican) and Squibb, 
Democrat, of Berks, arose and announced that, though appear- 
ing on the official roll as voting for the bill, they were not 
present when the bill was voted on. Hoch, Democrat, of 
Berks, announced that he had voted no, but was recorded as 
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voting for it. The Speaker said: The journal is the only evi- 
dence and it shows that a majority voted for the bill. It was, 
however, reconsidered and received only ninety-eight votes. 

The Speaker’s reply to protests at other times was that he 
would not permit the integrity of the clerks to be impugned. 
There seems no doubt that many laws now on our Statute 
books were never actually passed. The Supreme Court has 
ruled that it cannot go behind the records. Let me ask now 
whether anything can correct this anarchical action except the 
referendum. But you say we have only one way to reach the 
referendum and that is by constitutional amendment, a slow 
process. Our legislators who wish to serve the people faith- 
fully could, however, insert with each measure proposed that 
upon petition of five per cent. of voters this act shall be re- 
ferred to the people for their approval or rejection. So says 
one authority. 

Let us consider now the effect of public ownership or state 
control. Let us remember that we now have under govern- 
ment control the Post-office Department, the Army and Navy, 
the issuing of currency, and a number of other important 
departments. We are not advocating. state control for all 
means of production and of distribution, and scarcely any 
more than we already control before we have the initiative and 
referendum. Had we the time to write and you the time to 
listen we could show you that hundreds of the foremost econo- 
mists, statesmen and scholars advocate public ownership and 
believe it is coming, if for no other reason than that of being 
forced upon us by the logic of events. 

Professor Frank Parsons in the Arena points out sixteen 
advantages, among which are these: : 


1. A public plant does not pay dividends on watered stock ; 
none even on actual investment. 


2. It requires no advertising or soliciting of business. 

3. It saves much by combining departments (e. g.) in New 
Zealand the post-office, telegraph, telephone, express and other 
departments are all housed in the same building or office; par- 
ticularly in railway stations. 
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4. The government can borrow for its needs on'a lower rate 
of interest than can private companies. 

5. A public plant pays its chief well, but needs not enrich 
a host of underlings by extravagant salaries. 

6. It never has to contend with strikes. 

Let me point out a few more. 

There would be no waste by competition, as only enough 
plants and machinery would be established to serve the needs 
of the people. 

There would be no lobbying with cash in hand to buy legis- 
lation favorable to private gain. 

Then only would commerce and industry be free from that 
element which sets man against man, and the spirit of brother- 
hood could be actualized in business. 

The people would be better served at much lower prices, 
while labor would be far better paid and would be treated with 
more consideration, as witnesses the Post-office Department. 

The fourteenth annual labor report of the United States 
shows 1,787 municipally owned water works—more than one 
half the total number; four hundred and sixty municipal elec- 
tric light plants and fifteen gas plants owned by cities. 


Private. Public. 
Cost of production of one million gallons water.$ 61.60 $63.70 
Selling price of one million gallons water...... 160.00 59.00 
Are lights average cost per year.............. 106.01 53.04 


The London Clarion says: The municipal undertakings in 
England have doubled in less than two years. Liverpool re- 
duced electricity fifty per cent., paid all charges of main- 
tenance and put $50,000 into the city treasury. Leeds re- 
duced rates and placed $40,000 in the treasury. Of the one 
hundred and seventy-seven street car systems in the nation, 
one hundred and seventy belong to cities. Glasgow increased 
mileage forty per cent., cars one hundred per cent., increased 
wages, furnishes uniforms free, reduced the day of labor four 
hours, reduced fares so that during seven hours only one cent 
is charged, and puts $5,000,000 yearly into the treasury of 
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the city. Under private ownership fares averaged 3.84 cents 
and under city ownership, 1.78 cents. The 22,459 private 
gas plants in the United States furnish one thousand feet at 
an average of $1.03; the fifteen municipally owned at 90 cents 
per thousand feet. The private companies pay $550 as aver- 
age wages, the publicly owned average $615. 

Chicago owns her water works at a cost of $33,000,000. 
Net profits to city in 1901, one and one half millions—with 
water rates lower than that of any city in the world where 
privately owned. Her street car system, says Henry Clews, 
is owned by foreign capitalists and netted them in one year 
$5,000,000, or over fourteen per cent. of the cost. 

A town in Kansas under the codperative system has tele- 
phone service at 20 cents per month. 

The Review of Reviews, February, 1902, gives a history of 
the privately and the publicly owned telephone systems of 
Grand Rapids, Wis. Prices compare as follows: 


Business houses per rere rr rr Tree $4.00 $1.50 
PROUEROMSS HOF MIEMER....... ccc ccccccccscccsses 3.00 .25 


Since the telegraph system of Great Britain has been nation- 
alized wages of telegraphers have increased 75 per cent. and 
rates to the public have been reduced 50 per cent. 

Consul Mason in his report for June, 1902, says: The Prus- 
sian railway system pays the entire interest on the national 
debt and turns an annual surplus of many millions into the 
public treasury. Result of public ownership. 

Full state control of liquor business in South Carolina 
seems helpful in overcoming some of the evils of intemper- 
ance. 


(December 28, 1901.) 


STATE DISPENSARIES. 


From an explanation of the dispensary law in South Caro- 
lina, by Senator Tillman to a few friends at his room Wednes- 
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day, says David City, Iowa, Press, it comes the nearest to 
being an equitable solution of the liquor question yet devised, 
Under this law, a state commissioner, with an advisory board, 
purchases all the liquors brought into the state. It is taken 
to a central depot, analyzed by experts for purity and quality, 
as the law permits no harmful adulterations, after which it is 
bottled and sealed up, its age and quantity labeled, and every 
kind and quality has the price printed on a card. There are 
ninety dispensaries in the state. A dispensary looks like any 
drug store, railed off in front like a bank. The purchaser 
goes to the railing, looks over a card to see what he wants, 
makes his selection, then fills out a blank, stating his age and 
place of residence and the kind of liquor he wants. He 
pushes this blank and the price over to the dispenser and re- 
ceives the liquor in the sealed packages as they were put up in 
the state dispensary. The blank is not for the purpose of 
espionage over the purchaser, but as a check on the dispenser. 
No liquor is allowed to be sold after sundown, and none to 
minors. The dispensers are appointed by the state board, but 
in most counties the party conventions nominate the dispensers, 
and the successful candidate’s name is sent to the state board, 
and the people’s choice is invariably appointed. The dis- 
pensers are under bonds and draw a fixed salary. He has 
neither desire nor opportunity to push the trade. One of the 
benefits is the fact that by the elimination of the treating habit 
drunkenness and street brawls have disappeared. There is no 
organized liquor power, watchful for its profits and expert in 
marshaling the weak or devilish in defense of its interests. It 
has been a blessing to the blacks. Like many whites—only 
more so—the colored man is a great hand to buy anything he 
can get on credit, therefore the liquor held a perpetual mort- 
gage on the negroes. Under the dispensary system liquor is 
eash, and the blacks are using less of it. Where certain 
streets used to be filled with brawling negroes every Saturday 
afternoon and evening, now all is quiet. Whatever the traffic 
earns over expenses is divided as follows: One half to the 
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state, one quarter to the county and one fourth to the munici- 
pality where the liquor is sold. The one fourth interest brings 
more revenue to the towns than under the old license system, 
when they got it all. If the South Carolina law were in effect 
all over the country, four fifths of all the great problems that 
now vex the social and political situation would have no ex- 
istence. 

This question of right conditions in industrial and commer- 
cial affairs and of government by consent of the governed must 
be rightly worked out if this republic is to continue. 

We firmly believe that the movements already at work if 
encouraged by those who are the principal factors in molding 
public opinion will result in still greater advancement for 
good than has been made during the past few years. The 
economic league of the University Association has established 
nearly three thousand organizations and the literature on these 
questions is abundant and multiplying rapidly. 

Switzerland contributed no small share toward the estab- 
lishment of the freedom of Protestantism and she is showing 
the world by her initiative and referendum how to enable 
people to have a free and just government. To New Zealand 
we look for help toward industrial and commercial freedom 
and fairness. A conscientious study of the question will lead 
every sane man to a lively interest in it. 








¥. 
THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE. 
BY REV. C. CLEVER, D.D. 


If the number of shekels that are being cast into the lap of 
educational institutions are to be regarded as an expression of 
the appreciation in which they are held by the public, certainly 
but few will have need to complain of being neglected. It 
would seem as if there had been a great demand for that which 
these alone can supply, and that wealth had felt itself con- 
strained to meet it. Benevolence finds its claims more will- 
ingly acknowledged, when flowing in this channel, than in any 
other. Even the poor sufferer who has stranded and has fallen 
among thieves who have beaten and left him dead, does not 
get such a generous response though his appeals are wrung 
from a broken heart. The pride of states and cities is no 
longer monuments or commercial triumphs. The struggle of 
every one with a future is to secure a university. Of this the 
civic pride boasts when gigantic material successes would seem 
to justify a monopoly of the conversation. 

In the progress and growth of the university idea several 
very noticeable changes have taken place, from those that pre- 
vailed in the colleges. The university to-day stands for some- 
thing far wider than the denominational college. Our fathers 
boasted of having established their educational plant in a quiet 
country town. One of the appeals with which it hoped to win 
favor was that in such a place the students would be free from 
the temptations of a great city. For being in such a place, 
the monied men of the church thanked God and took courage; 
and with a greater confidence contributed of their substance. 
The only possible advantage that a college was expected to be 
to a town was to increase the demands that would be made 
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upon the market stalls, or to improve the chances of young 
ladies winning the hearts of eligible young men with educa- 
tional prospects. There is not the faintest streak of this kind 
of provincialism in the minds of those who are laying such 
splendid foundations for education, and are pouring out such 
streams of gold and silver. The university is called upon to 
justify its existence by its ability to influence the whole round 
of civilized life. It is founded in the heart of a great city, or 
at least in such proximity that it can feel the pulse beat of 
its life. It shows at once a feeling of deep responsibility for 
the condition of the civic life of the country. It gives itself 
to the study of the problems of the city and country with all 
the enthusiasm of a preacher of righteousness. With a pater- 
nal interest it would have all the lesser institutional founda- 
tions feel the dawn of the new life. It becomes an intellec- 
tual clearing house. It pushes its extension work by way of 
public lectures. Its professors become identified, in every 
practical way possible, with every movement that has for its 
end the establishment of the Republic of God. In ways that 
do not appear at once upon the surface it makes itself felt as 
such a benefactor to society as to justify the unexampled 
beneficence with which it is blessed. University extension, 
in this broad sense, has become as much an essential part of 
the plans of the directors and professors as a knowledge of 
the languages or of science. The idea of the power of modern 
knowledge, as expressed in the university, is such a force as 
will bring healing to the whole round of social life. It is not 
only with pride that the city points to the splendid curriculum 
that it presents, but to its success in giving new direction to 
the civilization with which it is brought into touch. 

It is easy to see how, in such an aim, the denominational 
interests are not conserved. It acknowledges no such bounds 
as a denomination would be compelled to impose. It would 
be like imprisoning a sunbeam to force a university to work 
within the boundaries of a denomination, however long its 
radii or extensive the sweep of its circumference. 
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With this has come another significant change. The posi- 
tion in which the clergy are placed relatively to the educa- 
tional work is entirely different from what it was in all the 
years of the past history of America. It would have been 
regarded as little less than sacrilege a few decades ago to have 
selected any but a clergyman to preside over a college. This 
was well-nigh a logical necessity, for these men possessed the 
time and occupied the position in the community that made 
them guides for the people. They alone could inspire the con- 
fidence that would enlist the people in such an undertaking. 
They laid the foundations upon which were to be builded the 
splendid structures that were to be the pride of the nation. 
In the early struggles of the people the men who had the time 
and patience to plan wisely for this kind of work were to be 
found among the ministry. 

This is all changed. The time is not far distant when an 
institution that aspires to large things will not feel itself justi- 
fied in calling a preacher to preside over its foundation. 
There was considerable glancing about, when such a conserva- 
tive institution as Princeton dropped the dominie, and, in the 
face of traditions which were but little less than sacred, chose 
a layman. There was no doubt about the capacity of the 
incumbent, there was no political manouvering, which could 
not stand the light in his selection. The anxiety was that it 
savored of being a concession to the material and secular aspect 
of modern educational life. It was, however, simply a meet- 
ing of the demands of the time which the changed conditions 
require. This turn of affairs has made such a severe wrench 
with the traditions of the past that they will never again be 
rehabilitated. 

Another change that has come upon the life in the modern 
university is the freedom that prevails. Professors are no 
longer bound by the denominational ties which were so neces- 
sary to tether those who taught the young ideas in our fathers’ 
brains to shoot. Science, sociology and even biblical study, it 
is claimed, cannot be carried forward successfully under the 
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gegis of a denominational college. That these may be pur- 
sued with such liberty as will lead to conclusions that will be 
satisfactory to the intelligence of the nation, there must be 
such freedom as could not and should not be granted by the 
denominational college. There doubtless may be some grounds 
for the taunt of provincialism that is so frequently cast into 
the teeth of those who support so loyally the denominational 
institution, in which their particular church has a part. 

Whether it be for the best, or whether it was impossible to 
pursue such studies successfully in the denominational college, 
we are not discussing now. We are simply showing how the 
friends are challenged by these entirely changed conditions. 
The change will doubtless furnish frequent opportunities for 
mistaking license for liberty. It will widen, for the present, 
the breach between science and religion. It will urge the 
young men and women perilously near to a complete break 
with the church, so that they may be able to pursue knowledge 
pure and simple with perfect freedom. It is unwilling to 
admit that a deep undertone of religious life is needed to 
steady the explorer, as he pursues his way along the new paths 
which science bids him travel with open eye and ever expand- 
ing vision. 

The student, growing up under such influences, must find 
the denominational bonds gradually loosening, at least, if he 
does not find them dropping entirely from him; and that too 
without any special sense of discomfort. He will become dis- 
gusted with that provincialism, that must of necessity charac- 
terize those who are being fitted for places of trust in the 
church. The teachers, who are his ideals, are generally men 
upon whom the denominational cords bind very lightly. 
It is not necessary to assert that a generation of unbelieving 
students will follow in the wake of all this, but it is not at 
all difficult to see that the faith will be of the flimsiest sort, 
and that everything that distinguishes the denomination will 
be counted as a burdening shibboleth which cripples all free 
investigation. 
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Another tendency of higher academic life is specialization. 
The student is not allowed to pursue general work till he has 
reached that maturity of mind that would enable him to choose 
a calling for which he is especially adapted. It is very ques- 
tionable if the modern university contributes as much as is 
generally supposed to the broadening of the mind. With all 
the practical tendencies and with the measure of success that 
has attended them, specialists are not the broad-minded men 
that they are credited for being. When a student limits his 
work to one single phase of intellectual development he must 
of necessity shut out from his vision large stretches of the 
green fields of living truth that lie just beyond. Charles Dar- 
win lost all interest in poetry. His single-minded pursuit 
of science atrophied much of his mental makeup. John Stuart 
Mills’ description of his father’s loss of love for childhood 
and of the pleasures of the nursery and playground, as well 
as religion, is painfully pathetic. It is claimed that the pur- 
suit of knowledge with some ulterior aim in life will bias the 
mind in its approach to the great problems which press upon 
the minds of this generation so earnestly for solution. In 
the smaller colleges we believe that we are safe in saying there 
is a broader idea. Here is being laid a foundation that is 
deep and broad, upon which there will arise the intellectual 
structure that will be as free to the entrance of all truth as 
can be secured anywhere else. The preacher, the lawyer and 
the physician will struggle together in generous rivalry for 
academic honors. There is nothing like this in a university. 
There is here a technique that must limit the mental activity 
in order that it may flow in a deeper channel, but at the same 
time it will be narrower. In the general trend of the college 
there is a widening of the path, along which the young man 
is invited to tread. When there is an individualization of 
the studies the student has sacrificed breadth to depth. The 
river that spreads out here, receiving so much sunshine, and 
lades the passing breezes with freshness and fragrance, enjoys 
a freedom and breadth which does not always characterize it 
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when being forced between enclosing rocks and mountains, 
though it may attain a depth that laughs at the sounding 
plummet. 

This demands increased endowment. The modern univer- 
sities are not vexed with the problem of providing an oppor- 
tunity of high thinking upon a dish of oatmeal. The build- 
ings and equipments are of the most luxurious appointments. 
The halls, dining rooms and the social demands require a deep 
pocket, well-nigh bursting with current coin of the realm, to 
keep up the pace. All this practically closes the doors against 
a large number of young men and women who are dependent 
upon the hard-earned savings of those who have toiled with 
but the humblest recognition by way of reward for their ser- 
vices. 

With what a glamor does all this appeal to the younger gen- 
eration. They are rather glad of the opportunity of sowing 
this wild oats when it does not seem to entail any particular 
physical suffering. It offers them a chance of breaking away 
from all provincialism in academic study. This is such a 
welcome relief to a young man, who is just a little too big to 
be a boy, and not quite big enough to be a man. _ He is long- 
ing for just such freedom, with the intensity of the eagle, for 
his home in the sun. It presents such an outlet to the new 
energies that are about to be born. It looks to the young 
man, whose knowledge is derived from the catalog, as though 
the hill along which the intellectual climber of former times 
reached the sunshine, where truth is seen in all her heavenly 
proportions, had been laddered, so that every one might easily 
climb it. Possibly the restraints of the Church have been 
somewhat galling, and now he can throw them aside, without 
seeming to want to do violence to those with whom he asso- 
ciated when they were formed. This will be accomplished 
without a yielding to the baser demands of lust, or of the 
bodily senses in any other form. It will be a religious yield- 
ing to the imperious demands of the mind that it may soar to 
the far-off boundaries of science and philosophy. The small 
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college, or as we prefer to designate it, the denominational 
college, looks like some pent-up Utica, beside the showing from 
the catalog of the university. 

In order to stem successfully this tide, and to put our own 
and other colleges of the same grade, upon such a basis as 
will recommend them to the young men of the country, will 
require intense energy upon the part of their friends. The 
alumni dare not be silent. The rich friends of the denom- 
inational college must see that they be properly equipped for 
the work that they are established to perform. It is not set 
to compete with the high school, neither should it give occasion 
for abundant sport, by imitating the university. It has a 
place peculiarly its own, and no greater calamity could befall 
the educational necessities of the Republic than to fail in 
recognizing this, and in insisting in every way that it shall 
be substantially filled. 

In these colleges the power of personality will be felt. 
There is no greater force in the universe than this. It is an 
axiomatic truth that the greatest educational influences have 
been left by men who were strong personalities. Thomas 
Arnold of Rugby was a voluminous author, producing books 
upon historical, political, biblical and ecclesiastical subjects. 
But these are scarcely referred to now as an authority. The 
great gift that he made to the educational advance in England 
was himself. With a personality that was as bracing as a 
sea breeze in August he permeated the whole life of England, 
and in a sense the life of the world, with new educational 
ideals. Pestalozzi, Froeble, Mark Hopkins and John W. 
Nevin, with a long line of worthies whose names spring at 
once in our minds, did what they did by the weight of a great 
personality. The arena was given to them, and they made it 
fragrant and healing by their personal influence. In the 
smaller institutions the teacher comes into contact with each 
individual student. “It is the chief business of the govern- 
ing powers of the college to provide the teacher, who is a man, 
and who can really teach.” It is not sacrilegious to put the 
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power of the great Teacher in His personality, and to assert 
that He showed His divine human wisdom by gathering a 
small college around Him, into which He poured Himself like 
molten metal into a mould. He wrote nothing, and apparently 
prepared no scribes who should chronicle what he said, and 
give an account of what He did. He does not seem to have 
anticipated the rise of that splendid system of doctrines so 
clearly elucidated by the great Apostle to Gentiles. When 
He had lodged Himself in the hearts of His disciples, He felt 
that the leaven had begun to work that would finally make 
itself felt even in the uttermost parts of the earth. In the 
denominational college the man stands forth as a teacher. He 
dare not be an ignoramus, of course, but he must be first of 
alla man. His scholarship may, in a measure, lack, but his 
personality, keyed to that which is heavenly, will make up for 
the loss. Scholarship without a personality which infuses it- 
self may cut like a scimeter, and slay the prejudices of the 
mind, but it will never warm into life those subtler influences 
of the soul that make up character. A teacher, with a hand- 
ful of students who are busy with the foundations, will not 
only enable them to lay these foundations of a broad and deep 
character, but give to them that refinement that is the begin- 
ning of all righteousness. From such our daughters will 
come forth as corner stones fashioned after the similitude of 
a palace and our sons will be as plants grown up in their youth. 
It will be found that the small college has that to offer with 
which these great institutions cannot compete. “ They can 
give luxurious apartments and splendid material equipment 
to rich men’s sons, can offer some advantages of association 
with men of this sort, to those whose fathers with considerable 
sacrifice can provide them with necessary funds, and can give 
them the honor of a degree from a university known all over 
the land. But a large proportion of the most useful men in 
professional life are graduates of colleges whose names are 
hardly known outside of their own state.” This end is gained 
because of the intimate relation that exists between teacher 
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and pupil. It is sometimes gained in a university where one 
or two of the large number of the students are permitted to 
hold closer relations to one of the great teachers. Tholuck 
affected some of his students in this way. “There will al- 
ways be a place for the small college in America as long as it 
does its full duty—teaching a comparatively few things well, 
training its men for social life, and not expending its wealth 
and the energies of its professors in trying to be a university.” 

Then again students in the smaller college are brought into 
such personal relations that they leave the influence of their 
own personality, and get from their associates. Though asso- 
ciation is always fraught with peril, yet on the whole it is 
the wireless telegraphy of the soul by which messages of hope 
and love pass from one spirit to the other. It is one of the 
agencies established by an All-Wise Creator which makes men 
helpful to each other. No Alpine climber ever dragged a 
traveller over the forehead of a glistening glacier with more 
assurance than one fellow student does another, by the bonds 
of those friendships that have been formed in the college 
classes. It is with such an exalted idea of the value of that 
most divine thing in humanity designated personality, and 
believing the small college to furnish the best theatre for its 
exercise, that we lift our hat and hurrah for it. The students 
of such an institution “‘ know one another, work together with 
high aims, live simply and form friendships which perhaps 
are worth more in after years than the acquaintance made 
among thousands of students in a university, where social dis- 
tinctions are too easily recognized which are founded on money 
rather than merit.” 

Before such generous aspirations, and the possibilities of 
cultivating them presented by the college, how does the mere 
idea of bigness dwindle. It is like turning from the sunflower 
to the hyacinth, or from the blare and rush of the Childe 
Harold to the quiet and love of the Cotters’ “ Saturday Night.” 
In these days we are in danger of overestimating the value of 
mere bigness in our institutions. “A student could not cover 
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in a century all the courses offered by our large universities. 
Often the smaller colleges give their students a training more 
thorough than that which students get when they choose the 
‘snap courses’ at a great university.” Some of the most 
lasting friendships have been made at college. Every reader 
of biography knows how the trailing influences of such friend- 
ships run like a golden thread throughout the after life of the 
noblest men that have enriched the sum total of the ethical 
triumphs of the generation of which they were a part. Since 
friendships are the flowers of paradise which still grace with 
beauty and freight with fragrance the pathway by which the 
pilgrim reaches the celestial city, every institution that encour- 
ages them must prove a religious blessing. 

It may savor of foolhardiness to contend that, as far as they 
go, the smaller colleges do better work than the universities. 
The great schools and colleges have been more potent factors 
in developing the life of the English people than the universi- 
ties. These latter have never been able to command the en- 
dowments that have been so freely given to the colleges. Is 
this not because they have not been able to influence the springs 
of English life? The gymnasia of Germany have, in the cir- 
cles in which they have been concentric with the universities, 
proven more effective in stimulating the German mind. We 
believe that if it were necessary for these representative na- 
tions to dispense with the smaller colleges or with the univer- 
sities it would be the universal demand that the colleges should 
remain. When it comes to those opportunities for special 
work the college does not compete. There can be no more 
jealousy in that realm between the university and the college 
than between a Doric and a Corinthian column. While it may 
be conceded that the modern universities, with their fabulous 
endowments, are making for themselves a place and in the 
cegree that they reach their ideals, there will be a peril to the 
denominational colleges, yet let us not forget that “ the smaller 
college in these days appears to be making a field for itself, 
with which great universities cannot compete. Given the 
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right sort of president and faculty, its product will compare 
favorably with that of those factories of learning which have 
far greater equipment of money and machinery.” 

It looks sometimes as if it would devolve upon the smaller 
colleges to maintain the necessity for a high standard of edu- 
cation. It would seem as if the short cut is being encouraged 
by some of the universities, that set the pace for the rest. 
“The proposal of great institutions of learning to give the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts for three years’ study, or, as in the 
ease of Columbia University for two years, must make those 
plain-plodding colleges whose curriculum calls for four years’ 
solid work look unattractive to boys who seek a lively social 
life in the university and are ambitious to enter quickly into 
the active business world.” Professor Hadley, of Yale Uni- 
versity, on Founders’ Day, Northwestern University, is re- 
ported to have said it is a mistake that a preliminary course 
in college should be required for the so-called learned profes- 
sions of theology, law and medicine. He insists that such a 
course is an effort to perpetuate a distinction, which is con- 
trary to the spirit of American life. He sees in such a cur- 
riculum a tendency to lower the standard of our collegiate 
degrees. Since there is such an inordinate demand for prac- 
tical sciences, which do not need a collegiate training, there is 
hastening on a revolution. The gymnastic, which has been 
such a favorite term of expressing the training needed ever 
since the middle ages, is being tabooed by the universities. 

This can never be in the colleges, for to be introduced there, 
there would follow a reign of anarchy. It would be the an- 
nihilation of all the colleges. The electicism that has been 
tolerated in some and encouraged in others has threatened 
serious consequences, and crippled the training which gave 
backbone to the educated life of the last century. No tergiver- 
sation of pedagogical eclecticism can ever free the student from 
that disciplinary process which has always been the pride of 
the colleges of our land. It may be possible that it has been 
frequently droned out into a deadening monotony, but the 
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new pedagogy compelled to acknowledge its value will cer- 
tainly give such direction to the coming professors so as to 
correct such errors. Self preservation, if no higher reason, 
will not allow the colleges to lower the standard, or cease to 
demand that drill which disciplines all of the important facul- 
ties of the brain. The rock in this fatal stream of tendency 
which will save us from complete demoralization is the smaller 
college. The best form of the college that will fill this im- 
portant function is the denominational. Its chief aim being 
to prepare men for the ministry, and laymen for positions of 
leadership in the Church, it can be satisfied with nothing 
short of the very best intellectual training. The equipment 
and force for this work is amply sufficient. “Of the four 
hundred and eighty institutions included in the list of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, three hundred and sixty are set down as 
founded and controlled by one or another branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. Of the total number of students two thirds are 
given as registered in such institutions.” 

The American colleges are being hindered in their saving 
work by a senseless claim of value, as being attached to the 
practical in education. It is difficult to give an answer that 
will satisfy an age when wealth opens the door of royalty and 
honor, and displaces that character that has been founded upon 
discipline and study. When we count the multi-millionaires 
who are in places of trust, many of them having sprung from 
the humbler walks of life, and not by the way of the college 
either, we need not wonder that the father of a child of prom- 
ise cannot be made to understand the relative value of Greek 
and Latin to success. It might be answer enough to point to 
the fact that these same prosperous men are tumbling over 
each other to establish institutions of learning, so that others 
may not be deprived, like they, of the privileges that failed 
to come in their way. 

This is not the first time that this senseless clamor has made 
itself heard and felt. The present Zeit-Geist may have a more 
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stentorian voice, but it cannot make itself heard more seriously 
than in former times. In 1826 a report was presented to the 
board of trustees of Amherst College, urging such changes in 
the curriculum as would afford an opportunity for a training 
that would be along practical lines. Modern languages and 
sciences, theoretical and practical mechanics were to be ele- 
vated to the same service and dignity as the old order of studies 
and entitle the student to the bachelor degree. The report pro- 
vided that in addition to the “ present classical and scientific 
course of four years there should be provided a new course 
equally elevated and thorough with this, but distinguished 
from it by a more modern and national aspect and by a better 
adaptation to the taste and future pursuits of a large class of 
young men who aspire to the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion.” Though attended by all the glamor of a new program, 
which apparently avoided the hill difficulty on the highway to 
intellectual preferment, and goaded on by all of the energy 
of Yankee grit, it signally failed. No person ever received 
the bachelor degree in this modern course. It either did not 
possess sufficient constituency to give such intellectual stamina 
as entitled the student to the degree, or else failed to inspire 
such enthusiasm as would enable him to endure unto the end 
so that he might be intellectually saved. One year after- 
wards Yale College caught the fever for such change as would 
add the practical for such as might desire it. A resolution 
was passed calling for a committee “to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of so altering the regular course of instruction in 
this college, as to leave out of said course the study of the dead 
languages, substituting other studies therefor, and either re- 
quiring a competent knowledge of said languages as a condi- 
tion of admittance into the college, or providing instruction in 
the same for such as shall choose to study them after admit- 
tance, and that the said committee be requested to report at 
the next annual meeting of this corporation.” The following 
year two reports were presented, the one in favor of the change 
and the other against it. The experiences and traditions of 
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the past were too strong for such a radical change, and the 
prospects were not encouraging enough to cause the friends of 
the measure to take a decided stand in its favor. After vari- 
ous efforts by Harvard College, along this same line, extending 
from 1825 to 1841 the scheme to make the idea of a practical 
education, as effective as the old order of collegiate education 
was abandoned as an egregious failure. The new offers did 
not prove a drawing card. The number of young men willing 
to give the time and money required for such a course did not 
justify a continuance of the opportunity. In sixteen years 
only eighteen students enrolled themselves under this permis- 
sion. Its success was so small, even though the presidents of 
the institution and the trustees during this period gave it every 
encouragement. In 1841 the whole system was abandoned 
and the college fell back gladly into the old and approved 
classical curriculum. In 1829 the University of Vermont was 
led to follow in the wake of Amherst and Harvard but with 
the same want of success. In 1850, the friends of such in- 
struction raised $125,000 for Brown University, in which a 
system of practical education was planned which was expected 
to give the same drill and standing as the collegiate course 
requiring the classical languages. So enthusiastic were the 
friends of this movement, begun under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, that the speedy downfall of the old and well-tried 
system was predicted with a flippancy that was anything else 
but classical. The words of Dr. Wayland written in 1842 
were a prophecy of what took place in his own university and 
are true to-day: “ The colleges, as far as I know, which have 
obeyed the suggestions of the public have failed to find them- 
selves sustained by the public. The means which it was sup- 
posed would increase the number of students in fact dimin- 
ished it, and thus things gradually, after every variety of trial, 
have tended to their original constitution ; so much easier is it 
to discover faults than to amend them; to point out evils than 
to remove them. And thus have we been taught that the pub- 
lic does not always know what it wants, and that it is not al- 
ways wise to take it at its word.” 
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That there is and will always be a crying need for tech- 
nological and industrial training no one denies, and every one 
rejoices that the opportunities for this kind of training are 
being offered by foundations that are worthy of all the rest 
of the educational endowments. This does not take the place 
of or interfere with collegiate training. The ideal of Ameri- 
ean colleges is not perfect fitness for practical or professional 
life even. Its aim is to give a liberal culture. Though the 
larger number of students have one of the learned professions 
in view, yet the idea is for culture and discipline first. Then 
there is always a strong minority of students who are zealous 
for the training that the college gives, and for this have always 
proved a blessing in the place where they have lived and 
worked. They have been candles of the Lord, whose ameni- 
ties have sanctified and leavened the life of their fellowmen 
who have always looked up to them for ideals and encourage- 
ment. The crude ideas of a plutocracy would plunge the 
nation into social anarchy without the steadying influence of 
this healthy constituency which owes its ideals to the culture 
afforded by American colleges. Any change that would de- 
prive the college of this character would be a loss of quite 
unmeasurable magnitude. The friends of the college must 
remain true to the traditions of the fathers. It is unreason- 
able to compare the college with the normal or technological 
schools or with the universities. It should neither be depre- 
ciated or despised because it fails to make money bags, or to 
hang upon the hems of its graduating robes the bells that will 
silence the absurd clamor for the practical pure and simple. 
In the future, as in the past, it will prove its right to be from 
the men it will send forth into the learned professions and 
the elevating influence that it will have upon the social, eco- 
nomic and national life. 

Though we have claimed all that is in sight for the college, 
and possibly a good deal that is still below the horizon of 
modern life, yet there remains the best of all to be said for 
the American college. It is the great conservator of religion. 
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It holds religion and knowledge, the heart and the head in 
proper relationship to each other. It insists that the student 
need not leave behind the heart chastened by the spirit of God, 
to philosophize in the rarefied regions of the purest thought, 
or to conduct a scientific experiment under the strongest micro- 
scope or with the aid of the largest telescope. It glories in 


the thought that the pure in heart shall see God, in all of His | 


works, where the agnostic will see nothing but the fatalistic 
play of forces, or the ceaseless battle of powers resulting in a 
marvellously constructed world. “ Moreover the reigning 
spirit of a well-equipped denominational college is far more 
helpful in strengthening the faith and religious life than the 
diverse tendencies in every great university.” 

But with all this it is necessary for the friends of the col- 
lege to recognize that the time is at hand for an advance along 
the whole line. Equipments, dormitories, libraries, opportu- 
nities of every kind for the attainment of the ideal, must be 
provided. Teachers must be of the very highest type. Sal- 
aries must be such as to command the brightest talents. Young 
men and women must feel that those who enter here must 
leave behind nothing but low ideals and laziness. They are 
come to drink deep draughts from the Peierian spring. The 
well is deep and the waters of life can be drawn only by those 
who are of a truly religious and devout mind. There is no 
room for any but for those who are willing to live like hermits 
and work like horses. 

It need not provoke nervousness and discontent among the 
friends of the denominational colleges if it should be found 
that many shall go in at the broad gate of the universities, 
while but a comparatively few will press into the narrow way 
of the college. This latter is only for the elect. This, it 
must be asserted again and again, is only where these two 
forms of academic life cover the same ground. When the 
university comes to labor in its own sphere it has no rival. 
Be it said to the everlasting praise of the colleges, however, 
that it was when they were in the full swing, and universities 
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had not yet arisen in our land that DeTocqueville—that 
shrewd observer of our institutions—said: “ Men are seen on 
a greater equality in point of fortune and intellect, or in other 
words more equal in their strength, than in any other country 
in the world or in any age in which history has preserved the 
remembrance.” 














VI. 
OUR BENEVOLENT FEUDALISM.* 


BY REV. E. N. KREMER, D.D. 


The title to this article is that of a book, quotations from 
which have appeared and will frequently appear in editorials 
and articles on our social conditions. The matter has been 
so carefully selected and fairly presented that the volume will 
prove a labor-saving device for those who have occasion to use 
the facts, whether to agree or disagree with the writer. 
Though small, the book cannot be read rapidly, since the sub- 
jects discussed and the facts stated compel thought, and the 
reader will frequently pause to ask “is this true,” and then, 
like the author himself, find himself speculating on the future 
conditions indicated by present movements in our social life. 

The book receives its name from what the author conceives 
to be the future of American life. The name is really a pre- 
diction, although it would seem to define a present condition. 
The term feudalism is employed as descriptive of what our 
future life will be in fact rather than in form. The feudalism 
of the Middle Ages rested on the land tenure and the oath 
of fealty. From the king down to the lowest land-owner all 
were bound together by the obligation of defence and service. 
The baron was the vassal of the king to whose protection he 
was entitled; he in turn had his own vassals who looked to 
him for defence and protection. The degree of defence and 
‘service was based on and regulated by the nature and extent 
of the land held by the one of the other. The lord had juris- 
diction over his vassals; he judged them as well as defended 
them. The system of feudal organization ran through all 
branches of public administration, embracing even the church, 

*“ Benevolent Feudalism,” W. J. Ghent, The Macmillan Co., $1.25. 
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to which lands had been donated, and received back again and 
held by the donors or purchasers as tenants for rents or ser- 
vice. The system was a graded one, running from the highest 
to the lowest, the tendency being to fix each caste or grade 
more firmly in its own line as the years rolled on. The sense 
of authority and right to the life and service of the vassal on 
the one hand, and that of dependence and fealty on the other 
hand, developed from what may originally have been a mutual 
agreement made by parties who were nearer equals. This 
system the author sees already at work in our life, and its 
full development as only a question of time. There will not 
be a change, at least any material change, in present forms of 
government. The voter will retain his ballot, the branches 
of government will continue as they now exist, there will be 
no oath of fealty as between vassal and lord; but the facts of 
dependence, of limitation to a caste or grade of service, of 
jurisdiction by the magnate, who is in effect the baron of 
feudal times, will be here, under the forms of government as 
they now exist as truly as they were present under the forms 
of government as they existed in the time of the Norman con- 
quest. The magnate will look after the welfare of his de- 
pendents, provide for them their education, religious instruc- 
tion, amusements and medical attention, in fact, he will be 
their lord protector in return for the service rendered him in 
work. With the development of his own wealth his depend- 
ents will share his prosperity, not in proportion but in greater 
degree, and as a gratuity rather than a right. Hence the 
feudalism will be a benevolent feudalism. The dependents of 
one magnate may be more carefully looked after than those of 
another, but the relation of the wage earner to the master will 
be that of subordination to a lord, whatever may be the rela- 
tive degree of benevolence that will mark the administration 
of one magnate as compared with that of another. The mag- 
nate will feel his responsibility according to the temper of his 
mind and heart; but he will feel his authority whatever that 
temper may be. This authority, which he has now by the 
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accident of wealth or position, he will gradually come to hold 
as a divinely given right. His sense of personal import- 
ance will soon develop into that of personal esteem, Ac- 
quisition of property and power, by whatever methods 
obtained, will be regarded as meritorious in itself, and 
its possessors will hold themselves as rulers of others 
by divine right or favor. This sense of superiority the 
author expresses by the term “ seigniorial mind.” The pol- 
icy will be not only to regard and treat as dependents those 
whom they employ, but to make and keep them so, though this 
will be done “ for their own good.” This means a centraliza- 
tion of power, the trend of which is plainly seen in existing 
conditions. As compared to the whole body of people the 
number of rulers will be few, but as a class they will be many. 
Hence they will probably emerge by free or natural selection 
into the appointment of a council, say of ten, as the real gov- 
erning heads. This does not mean that the centralization of 
power will be lodged in any one branch of government, in 
several of them combined, nor in all of them unitedly. The 
old forms will continue, popular elections will be held, the 
people will seem to rule, but the power will be held by a com- 
paratively small number of men and will be that of combined 
wealth. That such a state of affairs can exist with the pres- 
ent forms of free government the author says is answered by 
the fact that it has existed. He cites the case of Rome under 
Augustus, when in form Rome was a republic but in fact was 
ruled by one man.* 

Under the old feudalism society from the barons down was 
divided into four main classes: barons, freetenants, villeins, 

*“The offices of state at Rome, meantime, lasted on from the Re- 
public to the Empire, unchanged in name, and with little seeming change 
of functions. Consuls, pretors, questors, tribunes and ediles rose from 
the same classes as before, and moved for the most part in the same 
round of work, though they had lost forever their power of initiative and 
real control. * * * They were now mainly the nominees of Cesar, though 


the forms of popular election were still for a time observed.”—Quoted 
from Capes by Larned. 
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cotters. Here, however, there will be more classes because of 
the complex conditions of life and the many varieties of duties, 
responsibilities and talents demanded by the later civilization. 
The author fixes the number at twelve distinct grades or castes 
(the number being flexible), from the baron or magnate to the 
wastral or tramp. This division is based on the relative de- 
gree of comfort, material, moral and intellectual, which each 
class contributes to the nobility. The wastral or tramp, since 
he contributes the least, is the lowest class. Under such con- 
ditions we might add the happiest, should there be left any 
remnant of American independence. 

This change the author does not look for without convul- 
sions of society as the new order takes form. But “as the 
substratum of industrial processes becomes more fixed and reg- 
ular the classes will become more stable, more sharply defined, 
and end in the formal institution of graded caste.” 

The magnates will not be neglectful of art, science, educa- 
tion, material progress, religion. Of these they will be the 
patrons, but at the same time the directors. The press, school 
and pulpit will be employed to keep the people contented with 
their condition, the last-named to justify the ways of God to 
man, which ways are supposed to run in harmony with the 
views of the magnates. No competition will be permitted, 
the safety of the whole class of nobility being paramount to 
the individual views or purposes of any of its members. Com- 
petition will therefore cease by repression until overcome by 
natural development. Courts of justice will remain, but 
through them will run as the determining voice the barons’ 
dictation of the general policy of justice. The author in- 
stances the influence exerted by wealth in its own favor over 
the police as an indication of what the future condition will 
be when the approaching feudalism is completed. Militia 
will be employed but will be composed chiefly of clerks and 
salaried men rather than wage earners. The last class are not 
only less closely related to the barons than the others, but are 
too necessary for their comfort and well-being to be spared for 
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military duty. Further, it is from them that convulsions of 
society are to be expected and against whom, should such con- 
vulsions take place, the military arm would be used. But the 
main reliance of the barons will be to preserve a peaceful and 
contented mind. Restraint will be the last resort. Bread and 
the circus will be employed at less expense and with less incon- 
venience to prevent outbreaks than force to overcome them. 
By such means freemen may be led to bind themselves by 
yielding their liberties to a present gilded prosperity. 

Such is a free rendering of the picture of American society 
which the author gives us. With well-marked tendencies he 
sees its gradual formation in the present and, as “ the child 
is father of the man,” the present social fabric will inevitably 
issue in the feudalism of the future. For this picture the 
author employs the word forecast. He would scarcely call it 
a prediction. At least he would not use this word applied to 
his forecast as he uses it with regard to the views of other 
writers whom he mentions by name. He would claim that 
the benevolent feudalism is in a great degree an existent fact. 
But since society has not yet reached this stage, since there is 
in free government a force of public opinion which in the 
most unforeseen ways may counteract any existing tendency, 
we insist that the authors’ view is a prediction or prophecy in 
the sense in which he applies the word to other writers. It is 
based, not only on present conditions, but on certain moral 
forces latent in man and upon the sure working of which the 
author counts. This is the unknown quantity in the problem 
which is yet unsolved. We call attention to the fact that it 
is a prediction as that which must be considered in our esti- 
mate of the book, and will be referred to later on. 

The author presents facts taken from the last census, indus- 
trial reports and other sources, and gives tables and figures 
touching many phases of industrial life. He is fair in the 
statement of these facts, and there is evidence of care and 
honesty in gathering them. His statistics may therefore be 
regarded as accurate enough for the purpose of illustration. 
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He regrets that the census has been taken, or reported, in such 
a way that for purposes of accurate information the one cen- 
sus cannot be compared with another without immense labor, 
and even then one cannot be sure of accuracy. From his 
sources of information he presents as the basis for his fore- 
cast of a benevolent feudalism the following points, to each of 
which he devotes a chapter: (1) Combination and Coales- 
cence; (2) Our Magnates; (3) Our Farmers and Wage-Earn- 
ers; (4) Our Makers of Law; (5) Our Interpreters of Law; 
(6) Our Moulders of Opinion; (7) General Social Changes. 

The enormous growth of combinations of capital is well 
known in a general way, but when particulars are given we 
begin to feel the reason in the book. “ The era of competi- 
tion, whether free or unfree, is dead and its means of resurrec- 
tion are unknown to political science. Old men with the retro- 
spective mood which gilds past times may dream of its revival, 
but with the younger generation visions of free competition 
are like children’s dreams of old forests and shaggy animals.” 

Up to May 31, 1900, one hundred and eighty-three corpora- 
tions with 2,029 active and 174 idle plants were formed out of 
formerly independent mills, an average of eleven active plants 
each, with an actual capital of $1,458,522,573, and an author- 
ized capitalization of $3,607,539,200. (Many large compa- 
nies, gas and electric lighting plants and other agreements, are 
not included.) These combinations employed 24,585 salaried 
officers and clerks, and 399,172 wage-earners. Only 63 of 
these companies had been formed prior to 1897; more than 
50 per cent. of them were formed in the eighteen months pre- 
ceding June, 1900. Since then the movement has swept for- 
ward like a great tide. Consolidations of manufacturing 
companies from January, 1901, to May, 1901, exceeded two 
billions in capitalization. The steel trust carries on its wage 
roll 158,000 names; 45,000 more employees than serve the 
national government in every branch of civil service except 
fourth-class postmasters. Its yearly net profits are double the 
amount of total revenue of the United States government in 
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the year that Lincoln was elected. A complete list of combi- 
nations without regard to date of formation would probably 
aggregate 850 in number, with capitalization of $9,000,- 
000,000, and including railroads, a total of $15,000,000,000 
outstanding capitalization. 

The tendency to coalescence of great manufacturing and in- 
dustrial interests will increase. A common interest leads 
these great bodies to throw their support in general to the same 
candidates for governors, senators and tax assessors, to defend 
each other against labor unions, and to unite in action as to 
great public questions, so as to form practically one body. 
Thus there is gradually forming a distinct class, the mem- 
bers of which recognize their kindred interests, demand favor- 
able legislation and uninterrupted service from the wage- 
earner as paramount to individual rivalries, and, in fact, be- 
come a state within the state, tending to erect through indi- 
vidual leaders a political and industrial hierarchy. Over 
against this tendency there is a remarkable persistence of inde- 
pendent smaller industries; but the author does not find this 
fact as hopeful a sign as, on the surface, it might appear, 
since, according to his observation, the history of such factors, 
as a rule, has but the three stages of formation, growth and 
absorption, or else to slip back into the slough of financial dis- 
aster. As evidence of the point to which combination and 
coalescence has already reached he cites the statement of a 
New York daily that “five men control the railroads of the 
land,” and according to Mr. Jno. W. Gates two men are really 
in control. 

Our magnates, as an already existing class, are another fact 
on which he rests his forecast of the future. These he de- 
scribes as follows: “ He is at once the loaf-giver to the needy, 
the regulator of temporal affairs, the lord-protector of church 
and society, and holds his title directly from the Creator.” 
Upon this he quotes the much-quoted, and we may say the 
much-misunderstood, expression of Pres. Geo. F. Baer, as an 
evidence of the development of the seigniorial mind. 
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Business is the main thought and the apotheosis of business 
the main cult of the magnate. In their interviews and ad- 
dresses they emphasize health, honesty, industry, intelligence 
and energy as the conditions of success in business. They 
speak kindly of labor, of the sweets of toil, the dignity of the 
laboring man, and point to their own exalted position as the 
end to be achieved by any one who is willing to apply himself 
in the use of the virtues named. The inference is that those 
who fail in the race for riches are deficient in the above quali- 
ties, while those who succeed have simply received the reward 
of their own merit. The magnate is properly, from his own 
point of view, silent as to the influence of favorable legisla- 
tion, and other doubtful methods which have contributed to his 
success, and notwithstanding our knowledge that in “ deals ” 
and “ventures” he is suspicious of his fellow magnate and 
“takes nothing on trust,” he asks, expects and generally re- 
ceives from the public, confidence in him and his class. His 
purpose to control labor does not appear on the surface; he 
relies on moral suasion rather than force, and though when 
seriously disturbed he may intimate, as was done recently 
through the late Mr. Hewitt, that the courts may be called 
upon to bring home to the strikers the consequences of their 
disobedience, yet his main reliance is to keep men pleased and 
contented. 

The magnates are the heads of great trusts and corporations, 
to which the wage-earners are in fealty bound. This fealty, 
unlike that of the old feudalism, which was based on land, is 
a wage or labor fealty. The dependence, however, is as direct 
as any that existed under the old régime, and the magnates’ 
claim on labor as a right vested in himself will come to be as 
fully acknowledged as was the baron’s right to service based 
on his possession of real estate. Should rivalry show itself at 
times in spasmodic attempts at competition among the mag- 
nates, or should some sympathetic or visionary member of the 
group make common cause with the workmen, he will be as 
rigorously excluded from his class as was the member of a 
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royal family who recently eloped with her music teacher. 
Naturally there will be developed a group pride which will 
act as a constraint against individual action, and the appre- 
hension of loss of caste and loss of privilege will serve to hold 
the members faithful to the group. The attitude of the mag- 
nates towards the government is that of paternalism. The 
government is regarded as for them, so sure are they that the 
great body of the people are dependent upon them and are for 
their use and comfort. An example is given of one who 
offered to settle a great national problem by paying to the gov- 
ernment $20,000,000 demanded of Spain on the condition 
that the Filipinos be set free. We also instance the sneer of 
another, who when Cleveland thrilled the nation by com- 
manding England to take hands off Venezuela, character- 
ized his message as a big fuss over a little strip of land that 
would scarcely be missed from one of our states, and which a 
few men of our nation could lose and never miss its value. 

Jay Gould is quoted as having said: “ In Republican states 
I have been a Republican, in Democratic states a Democrat, 
but always and consistently I have been an Erie man.” 
Though this was said years ago, it shows the caliber of the 
magnate. He is always for himself and his interest. Gov- 
ernment is for him, and when he acquires the power to which 
he is rapidly tending he will take government under his care 
as he took canals in the past and railroads in the present. His 
agents swarm in the lobbies of the state and national capitals, 
and his money influences and seeks to control legislation. On 
questions of privileges, tariffs, trusts, subsidies, whatever may 
be their individual political views, they all hang together as 
surely as did the makers of the Declaration of Independence. 

But they are now demanding a more direct share in gov- 
ernment, especially in the senate, and are bold in their state- 
ments as to the superiority of business to law. One is re- 
ported to have said: “Should the Northern Railway’s con- 
solidation be pronounced unconstitutional we shall simply do 
the thing in another way.” Back of all their means to influ- 
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ence legislation is a mighty reserve force, which for obvious 
reasons is used as a last resort with which to cow the people, 
sway Congress and bring the President himself to terms, viz., 
the cry of impending panic. 

The magnate is given to excessive and princely display. 
Not to speak of lavish expenditures on grounds, stables, stock, 
horses, yachts, his feasts given at public resorts have been on 
a scale of extravagance that make the famous feasts of Roman 
exquisites on the verge of the fall of the empire pale beside 
them. These modern barons have no stomach for the sim- 
plicity of manners suitable to the life and spirit of a republic 
except for the “ lower classes,” whose greatest crime in their 
eyes is discontent. Lady Churchill has said that the extrava- 
gant style of living introduced in London by wealthy Ameri- 
cans has visibly increased the cost of living for all classes in 
that metropolis. 

Compared with this lavish expenditure upon himself in true 
baronial style, the benevolence of the magnate is but as a drop 
in the bucket. Nevertheless, it is large, separately consid- 
ered, and is at the same time one of the finest of his strokes 
of policy. His gifts to the public are on a large scale and 
are calculated not only to allay the public unrest, to prevent 
too close scrutiny into his methods of acquisition, but also to 
remove suspicion as to his danger to free institutions by keep- 
ing him before the public view as a great benefactor. His 
gifts are always directed to a more or less obvious easement 
of the conditions of those on whom the social fabric most 
heavily rests. Hospitals, asylums, libraries, schools, colleges, 
and churches are the principal objects of his benevolence. 
“ Nowhere can there be found a seigniorial gift which directly 
or indirectly makes for the modification of the prevailing in- 
dustrial system.” * 


* It is a curious fact that soon after certain donations were made in 
princely style to a seat of learning in Chicago the price of coal oil 
advanced. The reader may regard this as accidental but he cannot 
blame the poor man for disregard of education when he hears of such 
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We have devoted more space to the baronial class, since the 
future of American society, as predicted by the author, is to 
have him at the apex of the pyramid, and the present facts 
which he adduces as evidence of the future state of society 
are more easily discerned in him. They are strikingly in 
correspondence with the displays and extravagance which 
characterized the magnates or barons of feudal times. 

We shall have to pass over rapidly the remaining conditions 
upon which the author rests his forecast. 

Careful figures are given to show the constantly increasing 
number of tenant farmers. It is startling to hear that “ the 
number of tenants on farms has approximately doubled in 
the last twenty years, while in the great cities nearly the 
whole population are tenants.” But even where the farmer 
is a freeholder, he is so dependent upon the markets, the rail- 
roads and the financial policy of the government, that he is 
not independent even in his holdings. Should a modern Ahab 
cast his eye upon his property the right of eminent domain 
can be utilized for its acquisition more easily and with less 
inconvenience than the more drastic advice of Jezebel. In- 
deed it would be as fatal to the farmer with a desirable home 
to come under the covetous eye of a baronial magnate as it was 
fatal for a lovely peasant girl to show her fair face to the 
lustful eye of an old-time baron. 

Of the wage-earner the author states that the mass of cur- 
rent tendencies tends to fix him as a dependent unit in a series 
of gradations running up to the big men. He quotes Mr. 
Richardson in an address before the bar in Cumberland, Md. : 
“The corporation holds of the state, and its officers hold of 
the corporation, and their retainers, managers and servants all 
hold the tenure of their employment from their superiors in 
office from the highest to the lowest.” This system of 
dependence of the lower upon the higher removes the 


donations with regret. Nominally the magnate is the dispenser of 
benevolence, but the consumer feels that whether he will or no the gift 
can be traced to his own pocket. 
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wage-earner further and further from the responsible head 
to whom his complaint of unjust treatment must be 
made, but whom it can scarcely reach because of the long 
line of intermediaries. Everything combines to fix and 
strengthen the relation of the wage-earner to the employer, and 
even the systems adopted ostensibly for his good make him 
more dependent or issue in direct loss to himself. The sys- 
tem of pensioning employees started by the B. & O. R. R. Co. 
and adopted since by other railway companies and by street 
railway companies tends to bind the employee more closely to 
the company and to loosen the hold of the labor union, without 
however giving the employee any certainty of protection. 
This system of pensions has been exploited as semi-benevolent 
and the president of the Metropolitan Street Railway an- 
nounced his adoption of the system as pure benevolence. It 
is well known, however, that discharges have been arbitrarily 
made. The above-named president has been compelled to ad- 
mit that discharges had at one time reached an average of 300 
per month. In the case of this road accidents were few, 
hence the necessity of discharges to avoid an expensive pension 
list. An employee of the road reported to the author that he 
knew of but two or three men in the entire service entitled to 
pensions, while another employee conceded a possible dozen. 
The last census has been cited to show that in nineteen fac- 
tory states the value of the manufactured product increased 
in all but one, more than 25 per cent.; in two, more than 100 
per cent.; but in ten of these states total wages declined; and 
in three of the remainder the gain is insignificant. In eleven, 
wages of men workers declined, with a fractional gain in two 
states. The four states having the greatest number of wage 
workers all show the greatest relative loss in wages. 
Defenceless labor, that of women and children, shows a 
startling increase. The number of women in factory work in 
the United States is 1,031,747, or nearly one fifth of the total. 
Of these 126,093 are in Pennsylvania. The manufacture of 
cigars and cigarettes shows a gain of 56 per cent. of women 
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workers against a gain of 4.6 per cent. of men workers. In 
certain industries children form more than one fourth of all 
the operatives for a particular locality.* 

We cannot linger on this interesting and painful subject. 
When we remember that the man labors as the head of a fam- 
ily and the woman and child as individuals, you can see that 
the displacement of men means not only the reduction of wages 
for all, but the prevention of marriage and the encouragement 
of the brothel and illicit intercourse among the sexes. 

Of our law makers the author states that the influence of 
the magnates has made these public servants of the people to 
be largely the servants of the corporations. ‘“ How far our 
legislators are enabled to withstand public sentiment, no mat- 
ter how strongly based in reason and how definite in objective, 
may be instanced in the attitude of Congress regarding the 
safety-appliance act of 1893.” The number of railway em- 
ployees killed in the year ended June 30, 1893, was 2,727, 
but 243 less than the death roll of the battle of Gettysburg. 
In the same year 31,729 were wounded. Under the pressure 
of public opinion the act was passed, but five years were 
granted for its full observance, and then power was given to 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission to grant further con- 
cessions ; in all seven years of delay were granted. “ In those 
seven years 13,906 employees were killed * * * and approxi- 
mately 220,000 wounded.” The number of employees killed 
in coupling accidents in the year ended June 30, 1901, de- 
clined from 282 to 198 and of injured from 5,229 to 2,768. 
“Tt was in 1893 that this generous latitude was granted the 
magnates. Were the occasion to arise now it is probable that 
the term of grace would number fourteen years instead of 
seven.” Two marked tendencies of recent legislation are 
noted: one to give increased power to municipal officials, and 
the other toward the creation of boards charged with adminis- — 
trative, executive, semi-judicial and even police powers, thus 


*In Pennsylvania 33,135 children are employed in factories. In num- 
bers it heads the list of commonwealths. 
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removing further from the people the conduct of public affairs. 
With this is to be added a growing disinclination to meddle 
with affairs between magnate and servant. The writer of this 
article was present in the state capitol when a distinguished 
candidate for senator was elected by the acknowledged and un- 
disputed bribery of several members of the opposite party, 
whose votes added to the minority of his own party gave him 
the coveted position. Without discounting the eminent ser- 
vices the senator had rendered to his party, nor questioning 
his ability for the position to which he had aspired, the fact 
of the manner of his election should make patriots tremble 
for the public safety. But among a group of intelligent ob- 
servers we discerned little of feeling save disappointment at 
his success on the one hand and rejoicing over it on the other 
hand, with some measure of contempt for the purchased voters. 
The doctrine that “nothing succeeds like success’ seems to 
be more deeply written in the average Pennsylvania conscience 
than one would suppose in view of our early history and the 
fact that the Independence Hall is in our own state. When 
the decision was announced pandemonium seemed set loose, 
and down in front of the building a crowd of men drunk with 
excitement joined hands in a rough dance, shouting out: 
“Here! Here! The gang’s all here! 


What the hell do we care! 
What the hell do we care! ” 


With such examples of the use of money and power as tri- 
umphant among our law makers, it is not strange to find them 
timid in passing laws for the just protection of labor when the 
magnates direct otherwise. In the ten years preceding No- 
vember, 1897, 1,639 laws relating to labor had been passed 
by the legislatures of the states and territories, an average 

of 3.4 for each legislature. Of these 114 were declared un- 
 constitutional.* “Doubtless among those that escaped the 

*“ These 114 comprised examples from 19 out of the 35 classes of legis- 


lation passed, and must have reacted on a considerable number of the 
remainder.” 
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‘killing decree ’ of the courts were a number that benefited the 
worker; yet it must be said that the mass of the measures 
so far framed have proceeded but little beyond the confines of 
the common law.” The common law comes down to us from 
distant times, when other conditions prevailed, and through- 
out all of it which bears on the relation of master and servant 
there runs a principle based on an unsupported theory. 

Though hard to hear the author has this to say of our inter- 
preters of law: There is a notable sameness in kind of the 
laws which are declared unconstitutional. There is, to utter 
it mildly, a vast preponderance in the number of injunctions 
against striking, boycotting and agitating over the number 
against locking-out, blacklisting, and the employment of armed 
mercenaries. There is a practical, though not an entire, unan- 
imity against the awarding of damages to injured employees, 
whether the decision be based on common or statute law; and, 
finally, there is a considerable diversity between the decisions 
usually rendered by judges elected for short terms, and there- 
fore directly responsible to the people, and those rendered by 
the less responsible judges, elected for long terms or appointed. 

The above statements are sustained by examples of decisions 
of various courts gathered by the author from responsible 
sources and quoted with reference marks for verification. 

The moulders of public opinion—the press, the teacher and 
the preacher—he regards as under the thumb of the baronial 
power. The first by secret ownership or large advertisements, 
the second by large benefactions to institutions of learning, 
and the last by suppression, by the withholding of support if 
he fails to justify the ways of God to men according to the 
view of the barons. “ A constant pressure is brought to bear 
on pastoral utterances. It is ‘ the safe men’ who are in most 
request to fill the pulpits, and it is the ‘safe men’ who draw 
to their churches the largest endowments. Under the influence 
of this pressure there has gradually been developed a code of 
pulpit ethics, outside the limits of which no prudent minister 
will dare range.” The moulders of public opinion take their 
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cue from the exhortations of the magnates, improve, elaborate 
and redistribute them. The professors, the editors and the 
orators lead, and the hortatory pronouncements of the pulpit 
follow closely. 

From such facts as have here been indicated the author 
forecasts the future state of American society. He sees a 
time when all parts of the system will be so exactly adjusted 
that the movement of life will be peaceful and harmonious; 
each class contented with its own state, and helpless to change 
it if it would. Benevolence will mark the higher and satis- 
faction the lower orders, and the yoke of authority will rest 
lightly upon the neck of underlings. Amusements will be 
provided to satisfy the restless and to keep the minds of the 
wage-earners from rising to the heights of ambition which are 
possible in a condition of freedom and equality. 

“ Peace and stability will be maintained at all hazards, and 
the mass, remembering the chaos, the turmoil, the insecurity 
of the past, will bless its reign.” It is thus that the author 
throws the pessimistic pall, gilded and ornamented by words 
of peace and content, over the corpse of American freedom. 
A picture which we are not sure whether the writer is indulg- 
ing in sober thought or sarcasm when he paints it; the optim- 
ism of the slave, the pessimism of the freeman, and from 
which, notwithstanding its restful and gentle appearance, we 
devoutly pray “ Good Lord deliver us!” 

In the introductory chapter the author refers to the large 
number of writers who have predicted new orders of society. 
He refers by name to about thirty, and dismisses them all as 
coming under the statement made in the introductory chapter, 
which we quote: “ Whoever blessed with hope speculates upon 
the future of society, tends to imagine it in the form of his 
social ideals. It matters little what the current probabilities 
may be—the strong influence of the ideal warps the judg- 
ment.” Applying this statement to the author himself we 
ask, Why should not his own prediction be measured by the 
same rule which he applies to others? He claims to have 
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divested himself of preconceived ideals, but doubtless the 
many writers whom he mentions thought themselves equally 
free from the domination of their ideals. These they enter- 
tained because it belongs to hope to have an ideal of a lofty 
kind, but they must have measured their predictions by exist- 
ing facts. The author sees the evils current in the social sys- 
tem and pessimism is in as great a danger, and we believe 
a greater, of making a false prediction as is optimism. In 
fact one must take account of the past as well as the present 
in making an estimate of the future, and, in the light of his- 
tory, the facts here cited would indicate a violent disruption 
of society rather than a peaceful and contented state, as a 
future probability. 

Further, the author makes no account of Divine Providence 
or a divine purpose in history ; sees nothing of the influence of 
love for man born of the Gospel; indeed, so far as we can see, 
religion and its offices are viewed by him simply as a teaching 
and moulding force on a par with the teaching of the professor 
and the editor. He does not count on the power of the Holy 
Spirit moving the hearts of men. He estimates the pulpit by 
its attitude towards the corporation and labor union. If 
favorable to the latter it yet possesses the rapidly expiring 
fire of freedom; otherwise it is subject to the magnate. He 
does not seem to see that one can point out the dangers arising 
from the union without being favorable to the concentration 
of power in the corporation and the evil resulting therefrom. 
The centralization of labor in a union, with its ramifications 
in the states and territories, able to paralyze business by a 
majority vote of its members, which has already proposed such 
a method and seems only to have refrained from it for fear 
of the consequences to the union itself, which can order an 
universal strike and deprive the unoffending, innocent and 
helpless of the necessities of life, is as much a state within 
a state as is the combined corporations. The fact that the 
union opposes the combination of capital does not make the 
union right any more than does the opposition of the combina- 
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tion to the union make the combination right. That which is 
itself an evil may be found in opposition to an opposite evil. 
The utterances of the pulpit against one wrong do not of 
themselves show that it is favorable to another and opposing 
wrong. He does not seem to know that thousands of God’s 
servants who have thought earnestly on the conditions of the 
times and acted sympathetically and helpfully towards the dis- 
tressed wherever distress is found, have not permitted the 
strikes, labor troubles and other sociological questions to enter 
the pulpit because firmly convinced that their weapons are 
spiritual and not carnal, but mighty to the pulling down of 
strongholds of sin. It sometimes calls for more courage to 
limit oneself to his message, than to pose in public view, as 
“one who has the strength of his convictions.” To the con- 
tending forces the pulpit stands related as charged with a com- 
mission to meet the evil, not with the reasons of men, not as 
party men, but with a gospel of forbearance and love, and the 
high ideal of Him who, while He is the son of God, is no less 
truly presented to the raging elements which would devour 
one another as he was presented to the raging elements that 
gathered before the palace of Pontius Pilate—“ Behold the 
Man.” The author does not understand the pulpit, nor its 
mission, nor its power. 

Neither does he take account of the force of freedom work- 
ing as a mighty impulse in an awakened people, who have 
learned to suffer much before rising, but when once clearly 
apprehending where an evil is, rise up in Titanic power to 
put it down. 

We feel as we read the book that the author has his ideal; 
it is that of an immense machine moving on with accumulating 
force to a given end. But society is a living body, not a dead 
machine. Like the machine it can be acted upon from with- 
out; unlike the machine it acts also from within. Like the 
machine it may be driven by forces which work upon it and 
direct its movement; unlike the machine, when the time comes, 
it will chocse its own path and ‘move contrary to the forces 
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which would impel it against its own will. As we were taught 
in Franklin and Marshall College in the sixties, the centraliza- 
tion of power was to be expected. We have been looking for 
it, and it is partly here. No one has so fully demonstrated 
to our mind its reality as a present and growing force as has 
the author. We were taught that society, like the planet, has 
its centrifugal and centripetal forces working together for the 
harmonious movement of the whole body of social life. But 
in our imperfect state each force strives for mastery. Then 
we were passing through the era when the centrifugal force 
was gathering strength and. the tendency to separation was 
asserting itself, and which if successful would destroy the 
republic and the whole fabric of the union would be dismem- 
bered. To fly off from the center meant not the mere separa- 
tion of North and South, but the shattering of the union into 
fragments. Happily we have passed through that danger. 
But we were taught that we might expect the nation to be 
tried by the assertion of the other forces, the tendency to 
centralization; the destruction of the members by the subjec- 
tion of the parts to the whole. Its appearance, not in the 
form in which our minds pictured it, not in the false assertion 
of the executive, or any other branch of government, but in 
wealth and corporations, is no contradiction of the prophecy 
of our teachers. We cannot fall down before an array of facts 
however startling, and even in our thought and hope succumb 
to the centripetal force any more than we could to the centri- 
fugal force. Both are necessary; neither one can be master. 
So long as we do not have a centralization of sin, we shall 
hold our freedom. Our hope is in American freedom per- 
meated with the Gospel of Christ. Our hope is bright be- 
cause we see here in the Gospel powers for which the author 
seems to have no vision, and because we believe it is as true 
to-day as it was of Israel in Egypt, that God’s children can 
never remain a race of slaves. 








VII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


Tue Merits or Our Review. 


The readers of the Review have, of course, already learned 
of the appointment of Professor Geo. W. Richards, D.D., as 
assistant editor. Professor Richards is eminently fitted for 
such a position, and for the work which it implies. He is a 
young scholar of marked ability, and of high attainments. 
Having graduated from Franklin and Marshall College and 
from the Reformed Theological Seminary at Lancaster, Pa., 
he afterwards attended lectures at the University of Berlin; 
and now he ably represents the advanced theological learning 
of the present day as it exists in Germany as well as in Eng- 
land and in America. He is in full sympathy, therefore, 
with the position and aims of the Review, as these have 
become known during its long and honorable history of more 
than half a century. His appointment, accordingly, which 
was rendered necessary at first by the temporary disablement 
of the present editor, will doubtless be a decided benefit to the 
Review, adding much to its merits, and making it more inter- 
esting and valuable to its readers. 

The aim and policy of the Review will, therefore, not be 
changed by this addition of a new and younger man to the 
editorial force. The Review will remain true to itself. Its 
merits will be the same in kind as heretofore. It will con- 
tinue to recognize that it has a special mission of its own, and 
will seek always to fulfill it. It belongs to the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and will ever seek to serve her 
interests, and those of her ministers. They will always find 
something in its pages which they could not find in other and 
perhaps more popular periodicals. Its history, since the 
issue of its first number in January, 1849, may be considered 
a pledge to its readers of the continued maintenance of its 
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high standing and its devotion to the service of the church in 
whose behalf it is published. For this reason also it will 
continue to look for the hearty support of all true and loyal 
sons of the Reformed Church. 

That the Review has suffered no changes in its long history 
it would be vain to assert. The successive changes of the 
titles under which it has appeared would bear testimony to 
the contrary, if there were no other evidence. First it was 
The Mercersburg Review; then it became The Mercersburg 
Quarterly Review; which was changed back again to The 
Mercersburg Review; and this subsequently became The Re- 
formed Quarterly Review; while now it is The Reformed 
Church Review. The last title speaks of a closer relation to 
the church under whose auspices it is published than that 
which prevailed previously. But there have been other 
changes of a more internal character; and such changes may 
in the nature of the case be looked for from time to time here- 
after. Such a journal cannot be independent of its environ- 
ment and of the thought which is going on therein; and as 
the thought of the age changes, it must itself suffer more or 
less modification. Now there has been no little change in 
American theological and philosophical thought since 1849. 
There has been going on a silent process of evolution; and 
the Review itself has, of course, always stood in the stream 
of this process, and has partaken of the nature of its move- 
ments. It has, however, not been merely a silent factor in 
this process of intellectual and spiritual evolution. It has 
always sought to exercise a critical function with reference to 
the advancing thought of the times, and has endeavored to 
give it a new and better character; and this is its aim still. 
It participates in the progress of American theological 
thought; but for itself it would at various points modify that 
thought in harmony with the special life and genius of the 
Reformed Church. For example, the Review accepts the so- 
called “ new theology ” with its general teaching on the Bible, 
the nature of Christianity, “the larger hope,” and similar 
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matters—the theology which has come into this country since 
the middle of the last century under the impulse at first mainly 
of Schleiermacher and later of the school of Ritschl; but it 
would modify that theology in such way as to adapt it to the 
history and life of the church whose interests it feels itself 
called to serve, and especially to the truth as it has come to 
understand it. 

Thus, in the way of illustration, it may be observed that 
the Review cordially accepts the general doctrine of evolution, 
which has now come to prevail in all departments of thought, 
philosophical, theological as well as scientific, yet without giv- 
ing up the truth of Christian theism, which some seem to have 
done. To oppose the theory of evolution universally would 
now justly be regarded as a mark of mental imbecility. That 
is an attitude which the editors of the Review are not disposed 
to take. When the greatest and best minds in all lands are 
adopting this theory as an explanation of the manner of the 
origin of the universe, we hold that it would scarcely be 
modest or wise in a theological and philosophical journal to 
take towards it an attitude of simple contradiction. But 
neither can we be content to hold this theory in the sense of 
Huxley, Spencer, or Haeckel. Evolution, we hold, is not the 
creator of the universe, but the method according to which 
God created it. Should we be told that to adopt the theory of 
evolution is to give up our faith in God and in creation, we 
would answer, no, not all for us. We admit that the theory 
has important consequences in the sphere of thought, but 
atheism is not one of them. It is not a Godless theory. As 
we hold it, it does not teach that the world comes into exis- 
tence by a Godless process of becoming. We know of no such 
process. The world is the product of an exercise of the divine 
wisdom and power. But according to the doctrine of evolu- 
tion the divine wisdom and power are always immanent in the 
world, and not at any time external to it. The process is an 
organic and connected one, subject at every point to reason 
and law, and therefore capable of intelligent comprehension. 
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This is evolution; but it is evolution accepted in the light of 
Christian faith and Christian theism. And this we believe 
to be a better theory of the origin of the universe than that 
which has been called the mechanical or carpenter theory. 
This latter theory can no longer be maintained in the light 
of present knowledge, especially knowledge of the character 
of God. And to insist on maintaining it, would now inevita- 
bly lead to infidelity, and would result in driving from the 
church the brightest and best minds. So in all cases when 
the freedom of thought is denied, and men are sought to be 
constrained to think contrary to their convictions. We have 
a striking illustration of the truth of this statement in the 
case of the noted English biologist, St. George Mivart. Pro- 
fessor Mivart was a member of the Roman Catholic Church, 
until the Church sought to force upon him views in science 
which he could not conscientiously accept, and excommuni- 
cated him when he refused to comply with her commands. 
This Review insists upon the freedom of thought, and would 
allow every man to be true to his own convictions. And in 
this sense it goes with the progress of modern thought. It 
accepts modern thought; but it insists that this thought must 
be Christianized, and thus made to stand in the service of 
Christianity. 

After this general preliminary remark we observe next that 
the Review will stand hereafter, as it has stood in the past, 
for the interests of Protestant and Reformed theology and 
religion. The Review is not Catholic in any narrow or tech- 
nical sense. Nor is it Catholic in any blind or unconscious 
way. We think no one will now dare to accuse it of Roman- 
ising in any sense. There has in the past been a good deal 
of unconscious Catholicism even in Protestant circles. Men 
have claimed to be Protestant, and yet have maintained prin- 
ciples from which nothing but Catholicism could result. The 
confessionalism and scripturism of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries were but a disguised continuation of the spirit 
of Greek and Roman Catholicism on Protestant soil. Indeed 
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it has been said that even the Reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury were not themselves entirely free from this spirit. The 
way in which they often magnified the creeds and the con- 
fessions which had just been framed, and the way in which 
they appealed to the sacred scriptures as an external authority 
in doctrinal as well as practical questions, shows that for them 
Christianity was still a formal legal system rather than a free 
spiritual reality. But that was Romanism, whether men knew 
it or not. The leaven of Catholicism had crept back again 
into the Protestant meal, and in course of time had pervaded 
large portions of its lump with its baleful influence. This 
was especially the case in England during the middle of the 
last century, but also in large sections of Protestant Germany. 
Had it not been for this lingering leaven of Romanism, the 
so-called Catholic revival of the last century would not have 
been possible. But even at the present moment there are still 
men—not as many as there once were—who cannot conceive 
of Christianity except as based upon outward legal authority, 
whether in the form of an infallible Bible or of an infallible 
church; but that is Romanism in principle, and not Protest- 
anism. 

Now this Review feels convinced that it is free entirely of 
this insidious Catholic leaven. For it Christianity rests upon 
an entirely spiritual basis rather than upon such outward stat- 
utory authority. The theology which it presents is, therefore, 
more consistently Protestant than was the theology of some 
earlier ages. For instance, in our treatment and use of the 
Bible we make no secret of the fact that we are more liberal 
and less traditional than was much of the so-called orthodoxy 
of some former periods. In much of the Protestant theology 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, as is well known, 
the authority of the Bible was simply substituted in an out- 
ward way for the authority of the church and of the pope. 
This came about through the stress of controversy. In the con- 
troversy between the Romanists and Protestants the former 
appealed to the authority of the church. They said, “ We are 
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not following uncertain opinions, we have an infallible author- 
ity in the decrees of councils and the bulls of popes.” In 
opposition to this the Protestants replied, “ That authority of 
yours is only human authority; but we follow an authority 
that is divine, and therefore truly infallible. Our authority 
is the holy Bible, the book of God, which was given by inspira- 
tion.” But this was an abandonment of the Protestant prin- 
ciple of the inward freedom of faith, and a relapse into the 
doctrine of outward authority and tradition. And it implied 
that the Bible in every word and every syllable is inspired, 
and is therefore infallible in all its teaching on all sorts of 
subjects, scientific, historical, archeological, geographical, as 
well as ethical and doctrinal. From this point of view it was 
entirely correct when the Formula Consensus Helvetica, of 
1675, insisted on the inspiration of the Hebrew vowel points 
in the Old Testament, although none of the existing manu- 
scripts are older than the tenth century, A. D. But this 
theory broke down when the question was asked as to how the 
individual could be sure that he was in possession of the in- 
fallible sense of the Bible; for it then soon appeared that, 
instead of taking the Bible for his infallible judge, every man 
was in fact his own judge; and the Romanist had no difficulty 
in convincing the thoughtful Protestant of the untenability of 
his position; for the man who needs an outward infallible 
authority as the foundation of his religion cannot stop until 
he has gotten an infallible interpreter of his infallible author- 
ity. In fact he is a Romanist without knowing it. Now the 
new theology makes no secret that it has abandoned this whole 
position. It has renounced this mechanical doctrine of in- 
spiration and of infallibility. It needs no such doctrine. It 
has modified the whole conception of Christianity. Christian- 
ity is not a legal system of doctrinal formulas and of ritual 
ordinances, laid up in an infallible code sent down from heaven 
long ago, but a power of spiritual life. And here the Review 
goes essentially with the new theology, and therefore easily 
reconciles itself to the higher criticism; which in our mind 
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does not imply any disloyalty to the Bible at all, but rather 
a more honest loyalty to the truth of the Bible than that which 
is implied in the practice so frequently indulged in of slurring 
over and concealing manifest discrepancies and difficulties in 
the letter of the Bible. The practice, again, of subordinating 
facts to a theory in the pretended defence of the Bible is not 
Protestant but Catholic. 

In view of what has now been said, it need scarcely be 
added that the Review does not stand for Romanism in any 
sense. It does not apologize for Catholicism in thought, gov- 
ernment, or ritual. Neither does it consider it a special mark 
of large-mindedness to look kindly or apologetically upon 
Catholic teaching or practice in any form. For us Catholi- 
cism has no fascination. In fact we hold that there is a sense 
in which the charge of anti-Christianity which the older Prot- 
estant theologians made against Romanism is entirely true. 
We would not, of course, forget that there was always more 
in Romanism than that which was opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity; but neither can we forget that the external 
formalism and legalism of the medieval Catholic church is 
not in harmony with the Christian spirit, and is in so far 
certainly anti-Christian. It was this external legalism in 
Catholicism that denied the liberty of conscience, persecuted 
the saints, and shed the blood of the martyrs; and that cer- 
tainly was contrary to the spirit of Christ. We have no 
sympathy with that spirit of intolerance and tyranny. We 
advocate freedom of thought, of worship and of action. This 
does not mean, of course, that we would favor lawlessness. 
Freedom and law are not antagonistic. Law in the true 
sense makes men free—it does not make slaves of them. And 
besides freedom, the Review advocates progress—progress in 
thought and in practice. In fact freedom means permission 
of change, and of advancement in civil and religious thought 
‘as well as life. In this way the theology of this Review dif- 
fers from much of modern Lutheran theology, which imagines 
that Luther has settled all questions, and that if men could 
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now only understand him, there would remain nothing for 
them to do but to repeat his phrases. We honor the past with 
its achievements. We honor the theologians of the past, Luth- 
erans as well as Reformed. We pay the highest regard to 
Luther and Melanchthon, to Zwingli, Calvin, and Ursinus, 
and are willing to learn of all of them; but we are not willing 
to be bound by any of them. And if we were, we are sure 
that we would not be Reformed. Our motto is ever, forward 
and onward. Seek to know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. The truth will not cast fetters around your 
minds, so as to prevent you from thinking for yourselves. It 
will make you free of all men and of all ages, of all creeds, 
and of all systems, because it will make all one in Christ. 

But if our Review takes this position over against the past, 
is it, then, not inconsistent with its own history? Have we 
forgotten the defence which the Review once made of Catholi- 
cism in opposition to Pseudoprotestantism? Have we forgot- 
ten the articles on “Early Christianity,” on “ Tertullian,” 
on “Cypian”? No. But what was it that was defended ? 
It was not Romanism as such, but the Christianity that was 
still in Romanism at an earlier time. It was not the Catholi- 
cism of Pius IX. that Dr. Nevin had in mind when he wrote 
those articles, but the Catholicism of the earlier times. What 
Dr. Nevin was thinking of was the unity, continuity and pro- 


gressive character of the church in all ages. It was the con- 


tinuity of development as opposed to the unhistorical notion 
of those who thought that Christianity was merely an intel- 
lectual system that could be gotten fresh from the Bible at 
any moment. Their theory was that there was no organic con- 
nection at all between the Christianity of the third and of the 
sixteenth centuries. This theory Dr. Nevin denounced as 
untrue to reason and to history. It was, in fact, the doctrine 
of evolution for which he contended. Christianity is a life, 
with the power of continuous change and development. That 
was the thought which engaged Dr. Nevin; and he scorned 
the notion of those who pretended that they got their Chris- 
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tianity direct from the Bible and have no regard for history 
at all. This to his mind was no better than a Gnostic ab- 
straction; and he denounced it as Bibliolatry, which is idola- 
try. If it had been modern Romanism as it now stands that 
Dr. Nevin spoke for, then to be consistent he ought himself to 
have gone to Rome, as some of his followers, who had not mind 
enough to comprehend him, did. But Dr. Nevin did not go 
to Rome. He claimed the freedom of ignoring all past tradi- 
tions, and of standing by the new and better ideas of Chris- 
tianity which he derived from its fundamental principle by 
means of his own great thought of development. 

And now by the same logic by which Dr. Nevin once de- 
fended the legitimacy of the Christianity of the third century, 
this Review advocates the legitimacy of progress in theology, 
namely, the logic of development. Theology and religion are 
not stationary. While never essentially different, yet they are 
never entirely the same in different ages. The Christianity 
of Calvin was not just the same as that of Augustine, however 
much they may have had in common. We know, indeed, that 
the opposite idea has often been defended ; but it is a mistaken 
idea. They differed in form and were adapted each to the 
character of its own time. And so it is now. Our present 
views of the Bible, of faith, of justification, of predestination, 
of the divine fatherhood, and of the human sonship are not 
just the same as those which prevailed in the past. We hold 
to higher criticism now, and to new theology. These are new 
developments—new formulations in the realm of theological 
thought; and they are better and more agreeable to the prin- 
ciples of divine revelation than were those of the past. Who 
does not believe that the modern doctrine of universal election 
is a better—a more Christian doctrine, than was the old blas- 
phemous doctrine of a double predestination, which sent some 
men to heaven and others to hell, for no other reason than that 
the Almighty has the abstract power of doing so arbitrary and 
cruel a thing? And so it will probably not be long until it will 
be generally acknowledged that the new critical conception of 
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the Bible is a more natural and reasonable conception, more 
consistent with the idea of Christianity, than was the old con- 
ception derived from the notion of verbal inspiration and of 
literal infallibility. Verbal inspiration! How many Protes- 
tant theologians believe in it now? Who has not observed the 
hedging and higgling that are resorted to whenever the notion 
of verbal inspiration is referred to? Theologians are not 
willing generally to admit that they believe in verbal inspira- 
tion. Practically, indeed, many still do; or at least they 
entertain notions of Bibical infallibility and authority which 
imply it; but they are not willing to acknowledge that they 
believe in the doctrine of verbal inspiration; for that doctrine 
belongs to Romanism, and is so plainly in contradiction with 
the facts of the Bible that only the dullest minds could fail to 
perceive the contradiction. 

But it may be asked, what profit is there in the discussion 
of doctrinal questions like these? Why need we bother about 
questions of inspiration? Is it not acknowledged by all that 
the Bible is a divine book, and that it serves to quicken and 
nourish the religious life? And so, what use is there in the 
discussion of doctrinal questions of any sort? Can not men 
be religious and fruitful in good works without any theories 
about religion? Many, indeed, depreciate the interest of doc- 
trine in religion in favor of more practical interests. What 
is supposed to be demanded in this practical age is, not doc- 
trine, but action. And, so, we have “summer schools in the- 
ology,” where young men are made preachers in six weeks by 
being taught how to hold prayer meetings and conduct revivals. 
Doctrines are discredited because they are supposed to make 
men “ unpractical” in the ministry. And the idea is often 
advanced that the theological schools should be located in large 
cities where the student could have much opportunity of doing 
“ rescue work,” and thus in general “learn to do ministerial 
work by doing it.” This, it is thought, would be more effective 
in making them practical ministers and preachers than all 
libraries, and lectures, and systems of theology. In conse- 
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quence of these views, men now smile at dogmatics. And there 
are doubtless dogmatics and treatises on systematic theology 
that deserve to be smiled at. The ponderous volumes in which 
there are minute discussions on all sorts of unknowable and 
unprofitable subjects, do not deserve much respect. They are 
only worthy of the dusty shelves of libraries, where they soon 
go, and where they disturb no man’s peace. This we are ready 
to admit. 

And yet we freely confess that the Review has no sympathy 
with this sentiment, which looks so contemptuously upon the 
doctrinal interest in theology and in the training for the min- 
istry. We cheerfully recognize the rights of the practical ; and 
the Review will in the future continue to emphasize this ele- 
ment in Christianity, and in the Christian ministry, if pos- 
sible, even more than in the past. And it will insist that there 
is more in the practical element than missions, and Sunday 
schools. These are sacred interests, and should be well 
attended to. To preach the gospel to every creature, and to 
teach the children the doctrines and duties of Christianity, are 
among the church’s most solemn duties. But no church after 
all has done her duty to the world and to mankind when she 
has organized Sunday schools and collected large sums of 
money for foreign missions. The denomination that in her 
periodical conventions spends all her time in talking about 
these interests, solemn though they be, and makes no effort to 
lift up and make better the life of man on earth, will not long 
continue to raise money and send missionaries. And in such 
circumstances missionary work will not accomplish much for 
the conversion of the heathen. The heathen will be much 
affected only when they see Christian peoples practice the vir- 
tues which the missionaries preach. There are ills in the life 
of the Christian nations which need to be cured before it can 
be said that they are really Christian; and it is the business 
of the church to cure them. She is called, in the words of 
Vinet, to introduce the Christian idea into life—into govern- 
ment, politics, industry, economics, literature, amusement. 
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There are ethical and social questions which it is the business 
of the church to solve. There are labor problems, business 
problems, political problems, government problems, which 
belong to the church as well as to the state. And when the pol- 
iticians and “lords of finance ” would warn off the Christian 
minister from these domains and tell him that he has no busi- 
ness here, it is his duty to stand up in his majesty and say, 
nothing that is human:is foreign to me, and all that concerns 
the welfare and happiness of the human race does concern me. 
This is the idea which this Review will always maintain. And 
for articles on these problems, free from mere partisan bias 
and prejudice, its pages will always be open. 

But, now, the Review never for a moment supposes that it 
has done its work and served its purpose when it has attended 
merely to matters of practical interest. Christianity, indeed, 
is practical, and tends to make the world better; but Chris- 
tianity has its root in faith; and faith leads to thought, to 
knowledge, to doctrine. And, in fact, without doctrine there 
can be no genuine Christian activity. Those seasons in: his- 
tory, like the period of the Reformation, in which there was 
most practical activity, were also the seasons in which there 
was most doctrinal activity. There was much creed-making, 
doctrine-framing, system building. The creeds and the doc- 
trinal systems of that period have, indeed, now lost most of 
their power; but that is not because they were in their nature 
bad, but because one age can not make creeds and doctrines for 
all other ages. Creeds and doctrines, like other human things, 
grow old and lose their vitality. Then they need to be replaced 
by new ones. The church will ever need dogmas and dogmatic 
systems; and without these she can never be in a sound moral 
and religious condition. We take the liberty here of quoting 
a few sentences from a recent “ Introduction to Protestant 
Dogmatics ”’ by Professor Lobstein of Strasburg, noticed else- 
where in this issue of the Review. “No one,” says this dis- 
tinguished theologian, “will accuse me, I think, of overesti- 
mating the doctrinal element and exaggerating its importance. 
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Dogmatism and intellectualism, fatal to piety, are likewise 
fatal to Christian theology. But without falling into these 
errors, one may and ought to affirm that faith needs to give 
itself clear and faithful expression, exact and complete, in a 
theological organism, in dogmatics,” p. 38. On p. 43 he ex- 
presses his conviction that “ the practical activity of the pastor 
will be enriched, will gain in breadth, in depth, in solidity, if 
it remains in touch with the scientific work of the church, of 
which dogma is one of the most precious fruits. Preaching 
and catechetical teaching will be in general more varied and 
fruitful with the minister who possesses a serious theological 
culture than with a pastor deprived of dogmatic instruction.” 

The admission has already been made that there may be 
dogmatics which only deserve to be laughed at. Let them be 
laughed off the stage. But what then? We shall need a new 
dogmatic. We can not do without dogmatics, in which the 
Christian mind scientifically and systematically explains to 
itself the contents of its faith. Nor can we resort to any of 
the dogmatic works of the past, however good these may once 
have been. Francis Turretin, for instance, is dead; and so is 
his dogmatics, and can not be used with profit now in instruct- 
ing a class in systematic theology. The attempt to do so would 
make a dull professor and dull students. What we need now 
is a new system, not one that has been pieced together out of 
the fragments into which the older ‘system have been beaten, 
. but one that has grown organically out of the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion. But our point now is that 
the church and her ministers can not do without theology, 
without doctrine. If at any point the old is dead, then let us 
have a new one, and let us not flatter ourselves that we can 
get along without any, and that sentimentalism, or jesting and 
story-telling in pulpit and catechetical class can take the place 
of earnest and solid theological thinking. This Review at least 
will ever consider itself set for the defence of sound doctrine. 
It will resist the tendency of substituting sentimentalism for 
thought and ranting sound for doctrine. It will, however, not 
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make the mistake of defending old dogmatic formulas merely 
because they are old, or because they may have the sound of 
some obscure texta probantia in their favor. The doctrines 
which the churches now need are living doctrines which con- 
tain the living principles of the Christian faith, in such way 
that the modern mind will feel itself touched and quickened 
thereby. It is only strong and vigorous doctrine that will make 
strong and vigorous Christians. To the formulation and de- 
fence of such doctrine, whether new or old, the Review will 
consider itself bound by the memory of its history in the past, 
as well as by the needs of all the churches in the present. 

Does the Reformed Church want such a Review? Do her 
ministers want a quarterly periodical of such character and 
merits? We hope they do. At any rate it is as such that this 
publication commends itself to their attention and regard, and 
asks for their support. If this is not such a Review as they 
need or want, let some one try to make a better one. They can 
not afford, in this stirring intellectual age, which is as intel- 
lectual as it is practical, to do without a Review that shall 
serve as a medium for the exchange of Christian theological 
thought with each other and with the churches around them. 
Nor can they afford to let scholars of other denominations fur- 
nish them the literature which they need. Such scholars 
might be able to furnish them literature cheaper perhaps than 
we can do it, but it would not be what we need. We labor to 
the best of our ability to produce a periodical that shall be 
worthy of our Reformed Church and profitable to her minis- 
ters; and we do it for little or no pay. And we have the satis- 
faction, too, of knowing that, in ‘the best informed circles, in 
the great theological libraries connected with some of the lead- 
ing universities, our efforts are considered worthy of recog- 
nition. We hope that such recognition will not fail to come 
to us from hundreds of our ministers in the shape of greatly 
enlarged subscription lists. The subscription price of two dol- 
lars a year is not large. We know, of course, that the salaries 
of many of our ministers are not large either, and that num- 
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bers of them are forced to practice economy. But there are 
few so poor that they can not afford to get their own Review ; 
indeed, we believe that to do without it would be the poorest 
kind of economy; and that it would be a sacrifice which our 
people, if they knew it, would not want their ministers to 
make. And we believe, further, that there are many noble 
men and women in our churches, who, if the matter were 
brought to their attention, would be willing to pay for the 
Review both for their pastors and for themselves, and we are 
sure that they would be amply repaid for such charity. 


























VIII. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


[Any books noticed in this Review can be obtained, at the lowest prices, 
~ . Reformed Church Publication Board, 1306 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
‘a. 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK, A Survey of the Religious Life of Our Time as 
Related to Progress. By Willard Chamberlain Sellek, D.D. Pages 
349. Little, Brown, and Company, Boston. 1902. 


This book, according to the preface, ‘‘ undertakes a study of 
some of the most prominent religious aspects of modern progress. 
It seeks to discover and appraise the vital, spiritual values in our 
developing civilization.’’ To this end the author reviews the 
leading religious systems which have in the past influenced, and 
do now influence, our religious progress and the advancement of 
our civilization. The author assumes throughout that our relig- 
ious life is really progressive. It is not stationary or retrogres- 
sive. It is moving in the direction of a higher and better condi- 
tion. Man is steadily attaining to a nobler conception of himself 
as a spiritual being, and of the universe as his spiritual home. 

The first religious factor that influences the condition of the 
modern Christian world is Romanism. This is a system which 
the student of the modern religious world must of necessity 
reckon with. Of the 452,000,000 of Christians now in the world 
210,000,000 are Roman Catholics. And the system still possesses 
elements of power. Its influence over inferior peoples, its splen- 
did organization, its manifold ministries to the wants of human 
nature, its definite system of teaching, its exercise of authority 
and its esthetic qualities are bound to impress the imagination 
of many, and to give it an influence over their lives. The author 
regards its theory of the nature and work of Christianity to be 
grossly erroneous, yet he believes that it will continue to exercise 
power for a long time to come, although without any prospect of 
ever becoming the dominant religion in this country. tes- 
tantism is primarily a declaration of independence on the part of 
the Christian individual, and an assertion of the rights of con- 
science. Among its special merits are religious toleration, the 
spiritualization of religion, and the production of strong moral 
and religious characters. But Protestantism also has its imperfec- 
tions and weaknesses. These are regarded as inherent hindrances 
to its speedy triumph over all opposition. The chief evils with 
which Protestantism is afflicted, the author thinks, have sprung 
from the undue length to which it has carried some of the great 
principles which give it its true strength. The exclusive depend- 
ence of the Reformers tipon the Bible, investing it with the au- 
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thority which had formerly been claimed by the church, the ex- 
treme assertion of the principle of individualism, and its extreme 
denial of the principle of symbolism in the way of reaction against 
the character of Romanism, are sources of weakness in Protes- 
tantism, which must be corrected before it can become generally 
predominant, and which there is good reason to think will be 
corrected. 

After his general study of Protestantism, the author passes on 
next to consider the spiritual influence of modern education. 
‘* The bearing of modern education,’’ the author remarks, ‘‘ upon 
spiritual interests may be viewed in three aspects—as affecting 
the character of the people, as modifying religious belief and doc- 
trine, and as helping to shape the work of religious institutions.”’ 
The present stage of theological progress forms the subject of 
the next chapter. Theology is defined as the intellectual appre- 
hension of divine truth; and the most striking thing about it just 
now is the fact that it is so generally in an unsettled state. The 
general intelligence of the time has gone beyond the theological 
positions of former ages. The principle of authority is no longer 
submitted to as it once was. The dogmatist, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, mourns over this as an evidence of the decline of 
religion. There is, however, no sense in that, and it will not bring 
the world back again to where it once was. The modern educated 
mind of Christendom must be satisfied, and this can not be done 
by a return to the principle of authority, or to the theology of a 
past age. The enlarged mental view produced by the extensive 
study of modern physical science, the wider knowledge of the 
Bible due to the prevalence of the historical and critical spirit, 
and the profounder cultivation of ethical science in modern times 
have made void much of the theology of earlier times. It would 
be a mistake to suppose that the wane of the older dogmatism 
implies a decline of popular interest in theology. There is as 
much interest in theology now as ever; but what is wanted now 
is a true and better theology than any that has gone before. The 
theology that shall satisfy the Christian mind in the future, and 
shall bring peace again to the distracted churches, must be a true, 
and therefore a new theology. Complaint is sometimes made that 
so much of our new theology is merely critical, negative, and 
destructive. Indeed some imagine that all criticism which under- 
mines old errors and old superstitions must be ‘‘ destructive crit- 
icism.’’ Our author, however, answers that ‘‘the work of clearing 
the ground of old growths is always necessary to new harvests. 
The reformer is usually at first an iconoclast. But in due time 
the positive, constructive stage of this great movement will be 
reached—indeed, it has been fully reached already for many 
scholars ’’ ; and so the outlook for the future is not alarming but 
hopeful. Our author refers to a number of the characteristics of 
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the new theology. The only one of these which we can mention is 
what the author calls ‘‘ its truer ranking of Jesus Christ.’ ‘‘In 
place of the mythological Christ, the philosophical Christ, the 
ecclesiastical Christ, and the dogmatic Christ, who has occupied 
the thought of the centuries gone, there is coming to be a warm, 
loving, human Christ.’’ Heretofore men have fought about the 
Christ of the creeds, hereafter they will worship the Christ of 
the heart, is a sentence which, though our author does not use, 
well expresses his thought on this point. 

One of the chapters of this book is devoted to a discussion of 
‘* the place of Christianity among the world’s religions, and the 
meaning of Christian missions.’’ In this chapter the author con- 
tests the older view of the fallen condition of human nature as 
exaggerated, and holds that while men are sinners, they must 
still be regared as constitutionally religious everywhere. ‘‘ Re- 
ligion is not something to be created in the life of men, but 
something to be developed, cultivated, perfected. Even Jesus 
Christ does not impart spiritual ife, or the moral sense, or the 
thirst for God de novo; He merely quickens, arouses, reinforces, 
and upbuilds all this. Man does not have to be made over, liter- 
ally and completely, in order to become the child of God; he is 
the child of God already, and has simply to be taught of his 
Father, made aware of his lineage and his birthright, lifted out 
of the mire of ignorance and sin, and helped to attain the spir- 
ituality of life and character which is the Divinely appointed 
goal of his being.’’ Such a conception of human nature, it will 
readily be observed, brings Christianity nearer to the so-called 
religions of nature, and makes missionary work more natural and 
easy. The preeminence of.Christianity over other religions is 
vindicated in the following way: ‘‘ Admitting the substantial 
validity of this contention, it will appear upon further considera- 
tion that Christianity’s preeminence among the various religions 
of the world consists, not in the fact that it teaches truths which 
have never been taught by them, but rather in the fact that it in- 
cludes essentially all the truths which they contain, without their 
defects and errors, and presents a full-orbed, harmonious, vital, 
and spiritual system of religious ideas, motives, and objects.”’ 

In a chapter on the Significance of Christian Scrence the author 
maintains that there are elements contained in this phenomenon 
of modern times which the Christian world can not afford to 
ignore. The particular apostles of what has been called ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science ’’ may be in error; their claims may be extravagant ; 
and their distinction between objective and subjective mind unten- 
able; and yet there may be something in this movement, which 
points to the presence of powers in Christianity that are not yet 
understood. Christ healed the sick; and there is little comfort 
in telling the sick now that the miraculous power which Christ 
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once exercised has now altogether vanished. But we have not 
space now to reproduce in full our author’s remarks on this sub- 
ject, but commend them to the careful study of our readers. So 
also as to what he has to say on the “‘ influence of Universalism 
and Unitarianism.’ They have constituted somewhat active fac- 
tors in Protestantism ever since the time of the Reformation; and 
one need neither be a Universalist nor a Unitarian in order to be 
convinced that these forms of Christianity must have had a mis- 
sion to perform which is not yet accomplished. Our author sug- 
gests that they have served as a half unconscious protest against 
that “ great system of doctrine which is known in history as the 
Latin theology, especially in its aggravated form of Calvinism.’’ 
It is significant that there are few theologians now who would 
accept the doctrine of future destiny or of the Divine Trinity as 
taught in the Latin theology. But for further thought on this 
subject we must refer our readers to the book before us. The last 
four chapters of this book treat respectively on the following sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Current Ethical Standards, and the Needed Moral Em- 
phasis in Religious Teaching ’’ ; ‘‘ The Spiritual Element in 
Social Service ’’ ; ‘‘ Christian Cooperation, or the New Align- 
ment of the Churches ”’ ; ‘‘ The Outlook for Spiritual Religion.’’ 
Of the particular contents of these chapters we have not space 
now to speak ; but we assure our readers that they are well worthy 
of careful perusal and study. In fact we commend to their atten- 
tion this book as a whole. There may be some things in it with 
which they will not agree; indeed there may be some things which 
will shock the sensibilities of some good orthodox people; but 
after they have thought it all over, we think there will be much 
that will cleave to their minds, because it is true. 

" W. R. 


An INTRODUCTION TO PRoTEsTANT Docmatics. By Dr. P. Lobstein, Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Strassburg. Authorized Trans- 
lation from the Original French Edition by Arthur Maxson Smith, 
Ph.D., of the University of Chicago. Published by the Translator, 
oo at the University of Chicago Press. 1903. Pages 275. Price, 
This work is not a system of Dogmatics, but an introduction 

to such system, discussing the questions which are usually dis- 

cussed under different titles, such as prolegomena, ete. The con- 
tents are divided into seven chapters, as follows: I. The Tradi- 
tional Conception; II. The Transformation of the Idea of Dog- 
matics in the Protestant Church; III. The Actual Task of Prot- 

estant Dogmatics; IV. The Source of Protestant Dogmatics; V. 

The Norm of Protestant Dogmatics; VI. The Method of Protes- 

tant Dogmatics; VII. The Organism of Protestant Dogmatics. 
The book is written from the standpoint of what has been 

called the new theology, and, of course, involves a criticism 
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throughout of the old theology. The general ‘‘ issue between the 
old and the new theology ”’ is affirmed, in the translator’s preface, 
**to be solely a question of method,’’ and the assumption or sus- 
picion that the new theology ‘will dethrone Christ,’ become ‘ma- 
terialistic ’ and antispiritual, and ‘ undervalue Scripture,’ is pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ one of the most absurd phenomena in the relig- 
ious world to-day.’’ Among the reasons given by the translator 
for the publication of this book in an English dress is the fact 
‘* that there is to-day a very general, lamentable, and, unless cor- 
rected, fatal separation between the Protestant church represented 
by the practical pastor, and the Protestant theological seminary 
represented by the theological critic and teacher.’’ ‘‘ The minis- 
terial ranks,’’ it is further said, are necessarily dominated by the 
theology of pastors who, through years of eminent and devoted 
service, have justly attained positions of leadership in their respec- 
tive denominations. But in very recent years the method of theo- 
logical inquiry has undergone radical changes amounting to abso- 
lute reversal.”’ These changes have resulted mainly, it is claimed, 
from the substitution of the inductive for the deductive method 
of inquiry. The former of these methods is asserted to have been 
the method of Jesus and his disciples, and to be in harmony also 
with the fundamental principle of Protestantism. 

In the first chapter the author defines the traditional concep- 
tion of dogma as ‘‘ obligatory belief decreed by an infallible 
church and sanctioned by an absolute state ’’ ; while in the second 
chapter he shows how this idea was transformed by the Protestant 
principle of faith. The traditional conception of dogma as a 
decree supernaturally inspired by God and promulgated by an 
infallible church, which is the conception held by Greek and 
Roman Catholicism, is absolutely inconsistent with the Protestant 
principle of faith. And the continued adherence to the tradi- 
tional conception by large numbers of Protestant theologians up 
to the present time, is the chief cause of the aversion with which 
dogmatics are now received by many Protestant Christians. This 
aversion is justified as against the old dogmatics, but is unrea- 
sonable when directed against the conception, held by the new 
theology, of dogma. as the scientific expression of an urticle of 
Christian faith, and of dogmatics as the systematic exposition of 
the faith as a whole. As understood in this latter sense dogmas 
and dogmatics are not superfluous or useless productions, but 
inner as well as external necessities for the church in order that 
she may fulfill her vocation in the world. Some profess to believe 
that there will shortly be a reaction in favor of dogmatics in the 
Protestant churches. Yes, but not in favor of the old dogmatics ; 
that is dead, and can never have a resurrection in the Protestant 
world. The dogmatics that can ever again be received with favor 
among Protestants must be a new dogmatics, born of the Protes- 
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tant principle of faith, and expressing in systematic and scientific 
form the faith of the present generation of Protestant Christians. 

The source of Protestant dogmatics, according to Professor 
Lobstein, is the gospel, that is, the revelation of the grace of God 
in Jesus Christ, or the word of God as it took form first in the 
consciousness of Jesus and was from thence communicated to the 
consciousness of His disciples, and which when thus communi- 
cated and appropriated becomes faith. The subject of chapter 
five is the norm of dogmatics, which is equivalent to the notion of 
authority in matters of faith. In what consists that authority? 
Not in confessions of faith, or in creeds, as maintained by Cathol- 
icism, both Greek and Roman; nor in the letter of Holy Scrip- 
ture. This latter view would imply the literal inspiration of 
Scripture and this again would imply the notion of Christianity 
as a system of formal legalism, which belongs to Catholicism. 
The true source of authority in religion is the word of God in the 
heart. It can not be any thing merely external, such as the church 
or the Bible. ‘‘ If we go to the bottom of the matter,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Lobstein, ‘‘ if we analyze the mental and moral state of 
every man who obeys an authority, there is at the very foundation 
of his obedience, back of his acceptance of the rule to which he 
submits himself, an inner decision of the subject, a voluntary act 
of the individual.’’ This is faith—an exercise of freedom. It 
is, however, not subjectivism or individualism. For in the exer- 
cise of the faith the Christian individual does not get away from 
the gospel, the word of God, or the Christian revelation; nor does 
it get away from the Christian community or church. And it is 
the common faith of the church that constitutes the source of 
dogmatics. The dogmatician, accordingly, does not appeal either 
to the decrees of an infallible church or to the letter of an infalli- 
ble Bible. The discussion of this subject by Professor Lobstein 
is most interesting and instructive; but for a full understanding 
of it, we must refer the reader to the book itself. 

The next subject discussed is the method of dogmatics. The 
author criticises and sets aside the method of authority which 
belongs to Catholicism, as well as the method of speculation, and 
adopts what he calls the historical method, which is the method 
of the gospel or of revelation as embodied in Scripture. But how 
shall we be able to obtain from the Biblical documents the gospel 
or the word of God revealed and realized in Jesus Christ and 
laying hold upon the consciousness of the believer? The author 
would answer, by the limitation of revelation to the concrete rela- 
tionships of life. We must make a distinction between the con- 
tent of revelation and its outward form and setting. Jesus and 
the apostles spoke and reasoned in Old Testament and Jewish 
forms. Now what is essential to the revelation is the inward 
spirit, the truth itself which is to be conveyed, and not the form 
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of the statement, the exegesis, or argument employed by the speak- 
ers or sacred writers. In the way of illustration of the principle 
here enunciated our author gives several examples. ‘‘ What is 
the idea,’’ he asks, “of the preéxistence of the Son of God if 
it is not the translation into the language of the time, of the 
religious valuation of the personality of Christ, the organ exter- 
nally predestinated by the divine will to be the perfect revealer 
of an inviolable holiness and of an infinite love, the founder of 
the kingdom which the Father has prepared for His chosen ones 
from the foundation of the world? What is the conception of 
the miraculous birth of Jesus if it is not the popular and sym- 
bolic expression of a truth of the Christian experience, of the 
assurance that the divine light incarnated in Christ and com- 
municated by Him to humanity proceeded from a divine source; 
that it did not spring from our base and sinful worldly life; that 
the Son of God is truly a new creation, the Head of a humanit 
‘which has in heaven its source,’ the second Adam, born of God, 
and living in God? What is faith in the resurrection if it is 
not the victorious and immovable assurance that the Lord is liv- 
ing; that the death of the Crucified was not the last word of His 
mission of salvation, but rather the inauguration and indispensa- 
ble condition of an imperishable work ; that the spirit of holiness, 
the essential factor of the earthly personality of Jesus, reached 
its perfect maturity in the glorified Lord, so that His activity is 
not bounded by the conditions of space and time, and that hence- 
forth the Lord is nearer to His own than during the days of his 
historical and earthly ministry ?’’ 

Any one who will carefully consider these quotations will be 
convinced, we think, that this book is not the work of an infidel, 
but that it contains all that is of real value in the teaching of 
the New Testament, separated from all that is doubtful in the 
light of the best modern Christian thought. It is a widely ac- 
cepted proposition now, referred to by Professor Lobstein, on 
page 163 of this book, that the notion of ‘‘miracle is a religious 
notion accessible to faith alone, and upon which scientific experi- 
mentation has no hold’’; that is to say, that the miracle can neither 
be proved nor disproved by scientific or historical investigation, 
and that it does not belong at all to the outward world of sense. 
But if that be true, then what room can there be for disputing 
about the miraculous conception of Jesus or the nature of the 
resurrection body, or the manner of the second coming of Christ ? 
Must it not be evident at once that these can not be matters of 
scientific teaching? It is in this way that the new theology lim- 
its the extent of divine revelation. But that this limitation is 
not a mutilation of the gospel, as some might think, is abundantly 
made plain by Professor Lobstein in this volume. 

Dogmatics, as thus understood, needs the help of a series of 
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auxiliary sciences, such as Biblical theology, history of dogmas, 
symbolies, ete. Professor Lobstein’s discussion of this subject is 
very interesting, but we have no room to give the briefest synop- 
sis. We can only say a few words on the organific principle of 
Protestant dogmatics. And if our readers have any doubt as to 
the value and orthodoxy of this book and of the dogmatic sys- 
tem to which it is an introduction, that doubt ought to be dis- 
pelled when we say that, according to Professor Lobstein, that 
principle must be Christological. Any true theology, any true 
dogmatics must be Christocentric. Christ is the principle and 
organ of divine revelation. Hence other doctrines, like the doc- 
trine of God, of creation and of providence, must be apprehended 
in the light of Christ, not in a metaphysical notion of the person 
of Christ as divine-human, but in the light of the consciousness 
and character of Christ. The last chapter of the book under 
notice gives a general outline of the organism of a dogmatic sys- 
tem resulting from the application of the Christocentric princi- 
ple. We have a new doctrine of God the Father; which does not 
mean that God really becomes our Father first in consequence of 
the sacrifice of Christ or of our baptism, but that Christ first 
really reveals Him to our faith as our Father. So we get a new 
doctrine of creation, of providence, of sin, etc. These doctrines 
all become in a real and true sense Christian doctrines, answer- 
ing to the demands of the Christian heart and mind. 

But we have already transcended our space and must here lay 
down our pen. We think we have said enough to enable the reader 
to get some idea at least of the character of the book before us; 
but a full and adequate idea can be gotten only from a careful 
perusal of the book itself; which we cordially recommend to our 
readers. In conclusion it remains only to say that the translator 
has done his work in a most admirable manner, and deserves the 
gratitude of the theological public for bringing this work within 
their reach; and to express the hope that the greater work to 
which this is an introduction will soon follow it. ~— 


Tue Deatu or Curist. Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testa- 
ment. By James Denney, D.D., Professor of New Testament Language, 
Literature, and Theology, United Free Church College, Glasgow. 
Pages 334. A. C. Armstrong and Son, New York. 1902. 

Schools of theology may be divided into two classes, those 
which emphasize the Crucifixion as central in the work of Sal- 
vation and those which emphasize the Incarnation. In present 
day thought the tendency is away from the former position toward 
the latter. The at-one-ment is believed to have taken place in 
principle in the union of the divine and human in Christ Jesus 
rather than in the transaction on Calvary. The consequence has 
been that new theories of atonement have been advanced, which 
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contradict, in a measure, the Anselmic and the Reformation 
doctrines. Their purpose, however, is not to contradict, but to 
complete, these theories. Not one of them satisfies the Christian 
consciousness, nor does it cover the whole truth revealed in the 
New Testament. Dr. Denny, in this volume, objects to the shift- 
ing of emphasis from the death, to the birth, of Jesus. One 
reason for his writing is ‘‘that, so far as the writer can judge, 
the death of Christ has not the place assigned to it, either in 
preaching or in theology, which it has in the New Testament.’’ 
* * * “The proportions of average current Christianity are not 
those of apostolic Christianity; and if the latter is in any sense 
normal, it is desirable that we should rectify our impressions by 
it.’ 

In order to show the large proportion of emphasis placed on 
the death of Christ in the New Testament, he takes up the Teach- 
ing of Jesus in the Synoptists, the Earliest Christian Preaching, 
the Epistles of Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Johannine 
Writings, and concludes with a chapter on the Importance of 
the Death of Christ in Preaching and in Theology. In all of 
the apostolic writings he finds the death of Christ, not simply 
one of the doctrines, but the keynote of the gospel. 

The question is often asked whether Jesus foreknew his death 
when he began his ministry, or whether it came upon him as an 
unexpected catastrophe. The writer claims that Jesus from the 
beginning of his public work was conscious of his fate. He may 
not have known the exact circumstances and the details of his 
end, but he felt that he was the ‘‘Suffering Servant’’ as well as 
the Son of the ~~: He bases his argument for this assertion 
on the message to Jesus in his baptism, “Thou art my Son the 
beloved, in Thee I am well pleased.’’ God spoke to Jesus through 
well-known words of the Old Testament. They are found in the 
second Psalm and in the forty-second chapter of Isaiah. In the 
former clause there is a reference to his Sonship and his annoint- 
ing from on high. This suggests his victory in the Messianic 
work. In the latter clause, ‘‘My beloved in whom I am well 
pleased,’’ there is an allusion to the tragic end of the Servant 
of the Lord. Dr. Denny concludes that the vague and undeter- 
mined sense of a tragic end was in the mind of Jesus from the 
beginning. This sense of a coming tragedy became more and 
more definite as he continued in his ministry until he could see 
the clear outlines in Jerusalem and speak of the event to his sor- 
rowing disciples. Jesus began to teach his disciples the necessity 
of His death only after they recognized him as the Messiah. 
This is proof that suffering and death were an essential part of 
the conception of the person and work of the Messiah. They 
were not the inferences from historic circumstances but were nec- 
essary consequence of His vocation. 
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Jesus, also, directly related his death to the work of redem 
tion. His disciples could not understand the significance of His 
death in relation to His work. He explained it by showing that 
“he died for our sins.’’ This conception is found in the con- 
sciousness of the early church without exception. Witness Acts, 
Peter, Hebrews, John, Paul. The idea could not have been so 
universal had it not been rooted in the teaching of Jesus. But 
Dr. Denny does not limit himself to inferences on this point. He 
finds direct testimony in the words and acts of Jesus. One of 
the strongest passages, he cites, is that He gave ‘‘his life a ran- 
som for many.’’ He opposes the new interpretations of this 

and makes this positive statement against them: ‘‘ What 
the words in the gospel mean is that the death of Jesus, or the 
giving of His life a ransom for many, is itself the very soul of 
His vocation. He does not say that He can bear to die, because 
His death will win many to repentance who are yet impenitent, 
but that the object of His coming was to give His life a ransom 
for many.’’ The same idea of a ransom and a propitiatory sacri- 
fice he finds in the institution of the Lord’s Supper. He sees 
in the Sacred Supper the New Covenant, spoken of in Jerem. 
31:34: ‘They shall all know me from the least to the greatest, 
for I will forgive their iniquities and I will remember their sins 
no more.’’ This passage Jesus had in mind when he said: ‘‘This 
is my blood of the covenant.’’ The new covenant is established 
at the cost of His life and the fundamental blessing of the cove- 
nant is the forgiveness of sins. He sums up his convictions at 
the close of the chapter on the Synoptists by saying: “The proc- 
ess which begins with denying that we owe to Him and to His 
death the forgiveness of sins, ends by denying that he has any 
proper place in the gospel at all. It is not, either from His own 
rie or from the lips of any of the apostles, that we so learn 


After stating the conclusions of the author in the first chap- 
ter, it is unnecessary to speak in detail of the succeeding chap- 
ters. From the earliest preaching in Acts to the Johanine writ- 
ings he finds the death of Jesus the principal theme. All the 
early Christians unite, though in different language and from 
different standpoints, in connecting directly Christ’s death and 
the forgiveness of sins. 

In answer to the argument that in the early speeches in Acts, 
not the death, but the resurrection, of Jesus is proclaimed, he 
says: ‘‘But this preoccupation with the resurrection in various 
aspects and relations does not mean that for the first preachers 
of the gospel the death of Jesus had no significance, or no funda- 
mental significance. Still less does it mean that the death of 
Jesus was nothing to them but a difficulty in the way of retaining 
their faith in His Messiahship, a difficulty which the resurrection 
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enabled them to surmount—its sinister significance being discon- 
tinued, so to speak, by the splendor of this supreme miracle.’’ 
This conception of the death he regards out of touch alike with 
the New Testament teaching and with all Christian experience. 
‘*A doctrine of the death of Jesus, which was merely the solu- 
tion of an abstract difficulty—the answer to a conundrum— 
could never have become what the doctrine of the death of Jesus 
is ry New Testament—the center of gravity in the Christian 
world.’ 

Of course in Paul the writer finds an abundance of material 
favoring his conception of Christ’s death. He is conversant with 
attempts by which students have recently tried to interpret or 
misinterpret the doctrine of the Apostle on this subject. Some 
say, Paul’s interpretation of the death of Jesus is an individual 
idea which has no authority for us; others, that it was simply a 
piece of theological speculation and not a part of the Apostolic 
Message; still others, that it was a stage in the development of 
the doctrine of the atonement, which we have left behind us. 
To all such interpretations of Paul he says, in spirit, ‘‘Get thee 
behind me.’’ Several of his concise statements will explain his 
view. ‘“The doctrine of the death of Christ and its significance 
was not St. Paul’s theology; it was his gospel. * * * It was all 
he had to preach. * * * We see that the whole secret of Chris- 
tianity is contained in Christ’s death, and in the believing aban- 
donment of the soul to that death in faith. It is from Christ’s 
death and the love which it demonstrates, that all Christian in- 
ferences are drawn. * * * The propitiatory death of Christ, as 
an all-transcending demonstration of love, evokes in sinful souls 
a response which is the whole of Christianity.’’ 

In the last chapter on the Importance of Christ’s Death in 
Preaching and in Theology, Dr. Denny states his conclusions in 
their relation to the practical life of the church and to modern 
theological thought. In both respects the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment, as he finds it in the New Testament teaching on the death 
of Christ, is fundamental, the sine qua non of the gospel. ‘‘To 
preach the love of God out of relation to the death of Christ— 
or to preach the love of God in the death of Christ, but without 
being able to relate it to sin—or to preach the forgiveness of sins 
as the free gift of God’s love, while the death of Christ has no 
special significance assigned to it—is not, if the New Testament 
hy rule and standard of Christianity, to preach the gospel at 
all.’ 

The reader of this notice need not be told that Dr. Denny is 
thoroughly orthodox and has not compromised in any way with 
the modern liberal school of theologians. Nothing but the jurid- 
ical or forensic theory of satisfaction and propitiation will satisfy 
the claims of the Scriptures and his own experience of the gospel. 
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He is absolutely convinced of the truth of his position and, of 
course, would claim such conviction only because of the clear state- 
ments of the Bible. How far he has succeeded in defending the 
old and demolishing the new interpretations of Christ’s death 
will depend largely upon the theological standpoint of the reader. 
The man, who has built his system on the atonement and makes 
the death of Christ the essence of Christianity, will doubtless 
regard Dr. Denny’s book a powerful vindication of the old gospel 
and a kind of a Waterloo for the new theories. For he meets 
them with their own weapons. He is a critic and a historian, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with the positions held by the vari- 
ous German and English schools. His effort to defend the old 
against the new, therefore, commands respect. He does not, at 
least in his own mind, try to dispose of modern innovations, with 
a dogmatic sweep of the hand, but presents arguments from scrip- 
ture versus the arguments of his opponents, and thus shows them 
to be in error. 

Doubtless, however, most of those who have followed men like 
Pfleiderer, Weiss, Harnack, and McGiffert—those who have been 
influenced by the theology of the incarnation or the ‘‘Ethico- 
Mystical’’ conception of Christianity, would not always accept the 
premises and much less yield to the conclusions of the author. 
While he charges the modern historical school with historic dog- 
matism which is as harmful to the truth as the old theological 
dogmatism, the so-called liberal school might with equal force 
bring the same charge against the author. He approaches his 
Bible under the influence of a theory and he finds what he looks 
for. 

Whatever the position of the preacher or theologian may be, 
he ought to read this book. It will confirm the conservative in 
his conservatism. It may convince the progressive that there is 
more biblical foundation for the old theory than he has imagined. 
It would doubtless serve as an excellent counteractant, if, for a 
season, the different theological parties in the church would read 
the books of the opposite party only. Such procedure would 
serve as a check and an impetus to both sides. ca 


Tue Hanp or Gop In American History. A Study of National Politics. 
By Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., President of the Central Hi 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. Pages 235. Thos. Y. Crowell and Co., 
lishers. 1902. ice, $1.00. 

In this treatise on American history the author pursues the 
method of the Hebrew historians. He presumes that God is as 
active in shaping the affairs and destinies of American nations 
to-day as he was in directing Hebrew and Jewish history in the 

Modern historians trace everything to secondary causes, 
for example, the natural environment, the genius of the leaders, 
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and the ions of the people. The Hebrew historian found the 
causes of history in God. His will was the controlling motive in 
civil, social, and religious affairs. With this conception of God’s 
perpetual presence in the movements of nations, the author inter- 
prets American History, touching more particularly the crises 
since the discovery of the Western world. 

The result of his work is most interesting. The reader is at 
once fascinated by his simple and direct style, and it is with 
difficulty that he breaks away from the narrative before he has 
completed it. The old facts are put in new light, and the conclu- 
sion impressed on one is that which Franklin expressed in his 
speech to the Constitutional Convention of 1787: ‘‘ All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle must have observed frequent in- 
stances of a superintending Providence in our favor. I have 
lived, sir, a long time, and the longer I live the more convincing 
proof I see of this truth—that God governs in the affairs of 
men.’’ 

In the second chapter the topography of America is compared 
with that of Europe and Asia. In the former the mountain 
ranges, which are the great national barriers, run north and 
south, in the latter east and west. Hence in the East the migra- 
tions of the people are in the same parallels of latitude and the 
different nationalities have the character produced by a single 
dominant temperature. In the West migration is from north to 
south. Peoples of different climates unite and mingle, which 
furnishes the elements ‘‘of a national life of far greater richness 
and variety than the Old World has seen.’’ His references to 
the natural resources, the extent of territory, the manner of set- 
tlement by the different nations and creeds of the Continent and 
Great Britain, constitute a chain of evidence, at least from the 
writer’s standpoint, pointing toward indisputable Providential 
direction. 

From the discovery and early settlement he proceeds through 
the history of the United States, referring in a series of seven- 
teen chapters to the ‘‘First Welding’’ of the colonists, ‘‘the 
Rending of Bonds’’ or breaking away from the mother country, 
“*the War for Independence,’’ “‘the Era of Chaos and Construc- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Expansion and Invention,’’ and so on through the Civil 
War to the concluding chapter, ‘‘The Vocation of the Republic.’’ 

The method of treatment is best understood by outlining the 
contents of a chapter. One of the great problems in the colonial 
period was the unification of the different colonies. There were 
so many diverse elements in them that they threatened the per- 
manent disunion of the country. They ‘‘were sundered by dif- 
ferences of nationality, differences of religious belief, differences 
of political theory. Puritans in the north, Cavaliers in the 
south, Quakers in the middle; English, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, 
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Welsh, Dutch, Germans, Swedes and French.’’ They were sepa- 
rated by prejudices and disputes. The earlier settlers despised 
those who came later. Disputes arose about the boundary lines 
between the colonies and there was no central tribunal where the 
difficulties could be adjusted. The forces and influences which 
welded the colonies into a nation came from different directions. 
They are enumerated as follows: (a) Sympathy between the differ- 
ent colonies was fostered by the common perils and difficulties of 
their position. They were imperilled by a badly broken and 
highly malarious country, by a rough climate with extremes of 
heat and cold, by wild beasts and poisonous reptiles, and still 
more by wild men who sought revenge for personal wrongs. 
(b) Economic necessities growing out of differences of climate 
bound them together by fostering commercial intercourse. (c) 
A great uniting force was found in a common religious interest, 
which sprang up before the middle of the eighteenth century. 
(d) The rise of native Americans to eminence awakened a com- 
mon social pride in every colony. The new men were the prod- 
uct of America, rather than of any one colony. ‘‘Out of all 
these warring elements was created an American nation, which 
was the result of a providential discipline as clearly exhibited 
in history as that by which the twelve tribes of Israel were welded 
into a Jewish nationality.’’ 

In his chapter on the Immigrant the author shows the benefits 
of immigration, hitherto, to our Republic. The immigrant was 
practically indispensable to increase our population in a single 
century so as to give us a place among the foremost nations of 
the world. In 1790 the census reported less than four millions 
of people. In 1820 the number did not reach ten millions. 
**The same means that had been used for the founding of the 
republic was now employed by Providence to procure its enlarge- 
ment into the greatest of civilized nations. European troubles 
and disturbances have always inured to the benefit of America 
in this respect. The French Revolution itself contributed di- 
rectly to the augmentation of America.’’ 

Emigration to America began from various sources on account 
of social and political troubles. The white settlers driven out 
of Hayti came to Philadelphia. Frenchmen of eminence came 
to the same city. A large number of English and Irish came 
from Great Britain. Europe was sifted for the benefit of the 
United States. Had we depended on natural increase of popula- 
tion we should not have had more than twenty-two millions of 
people at the close of the nineteenth century. We should thus 
have had less than half the population of any of the European 
kingdoms which rank as first-class powers. The immigrant, in- 
stead of suppressing the sense of American nationality, called it 
forth. He enlarged the range of intellectual interests. He was 
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an important factor for the preservation of the Union in the con- 
flict with the South. Whatever we may think of the immigrant 
now, we should not forget that he served a purpose in the past. 

In conclusion the vocation of America is defined as consisting 
in the universalization of the suffrage, in the diffusion of educa- 
tion, and in the equitable distribution of the products of labor. 
This is our nation’s peculiar mission in history. The Hebrews 
develo religion ; the Greeks, philosophy and art; the Romans, 
a legal code; the French, social life and its courtesies; the Ger- 
mans, the unfolding of philosophic thought and the work of 
philological research ; England, the balance of order and liberty ; 
the United States, democracy. 

The preacher, who will carefully read this volume, will be able 
to preach better sermons for the various patriotic occasions of the 
year. The citizen must realize in the light of the facts here 
stated that God controls nations and individuals, and that our 
national destinies have been shaped by a kind and a wise Provi- 


dence. 
G. W. R. 


DocTRINE AND DEED, expounded and illustrated in Seventeen Sermons 
preached in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York City, by Charles 
Edward Jefferson, D.D. Pages 376. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.50. 


During the last year by a canvass of the church attendance in 
New York city it was found that the only church with more men 
than women in the regular congregation on Sunday was the 
Broadway Tabernacle, of which Dr. Jefferson is pastor. Know- 
ing this fact we were all the more eager to read a volume of his 
sermons to find out the secret of his influence over the men of a 
large city. Not only is his influence felt in his own congrega- 
tion but he is rapidly taking a foremost place in his denomination. 
The students at Yale are delighted with his sermons and ad- 
dresses. He has won a reputation as a sound and sensible man 
in two books he has published before this one; ‘‘Quiet Talks 
With Earnest People’’ and ‘“Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers.”’ 
Among the metropolitan preachers he represents a unique type. 
He is not an imitator, nor an actor, nor a sensationalist. There 
is something of the still small voice about him, combined at times 
with the tremor of the earthquake and the terror of the storm. 

The first thing by which the reader of these sermons is im- 
pressed is their simplicity and perspicuity. A lad in his teens 
can understand them. While they are childlike, they are by no 
means childish. The thoughtful layman will find enough food 
in each one of them to nourish him spiritually and theologically 
for the following week. The style is concrete, abounding in 
illustrations from history, science and daily life. The sentences 
are short and pithy. At times he becomes truly eloquent, his 
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soul thrills with the love of Chrisi, with sympathy for his fellow- 
men, or with righteous indignation against the evils in the world. 
The reader, and still more the hearer, can feel the undercurrent 
of sincerity and truth, of feeling and passion, beneath the calm 
exterior of the speaker and-his address. You feel that a man is 
speaking to you—not a reed shaken by the wind, nor one dwelling 
in king’s houses clothed in soft raiment, but a true prophet of 
Christ for this age. Herein is found the secret of his influence 
over the men of his community. 

In the treatment of his texts he adopts the analytic method, 
explaining the words from the Greek and Hebrew original, and 
from the customs and life of the times when they were written. 
He carefully studies his context and lays a sound exegetical and 
historical foundation for his discourse. All this is done, without 
any display of learning, in a way to hold the attention of the 
plainest people in the audience. He has a happy way of correct- 
ing erroneous traditions about certain phases of Christianity by 
showing how such ideas came to arise from misinterpretations or 
from unbiblical sources, and how they may be corrected by a 
proper study of the words of the Bible. In this way he teaches 
his audience positive truths and drives out error and falsehood 
without giving offence. 

His sermons are not 6nly popular and interesting but thor- 
ough biblical and theological. The preacher knows his Bible, 
the old theology and the new, and his people. He brings to the 
last some of the latest results of theological, critical, and historical 
scholarship. Yet these results are so wrought into the texture 
of his sermon and made to bring out the gospel more clearly 
that they do not raise doubts or questions in the mind of the 
reader. They serve only as the framework in which great spirit- 
ual principles are presented. One of the difficult problems of the 
preacher is to present the truths of the Bible as they are compre- 
hended to-day without writing an essay on Criticism, Archeology, 
or History. All of these valuable sciences must be left in the 
study and never be brought on the pulpit. The man who carves 
a statue has many tools and artistic studies in the accomplish- 
ment of his work. But after the statue is complete the tools and 
drawings and fragments are cast aside. The statue alone is put 
on exhibition. The preacher comes on the pulpit with a message 
from God to men, couched in their language and meeting their 
needs. He may use the sciences and arts in the preparation of 
his message, but on the pulpit all these are lost in the splendor 
and power of the message. Dr. Jefferson has ability to do this 
with his knowledge. He can use it all in his preparation of a 
gospel of salvation to living and dying men, without exposing 
the tools of scholarship. 

The preacher will find these sermons stimulating and helpful. 
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Of the few books of sermons that he ought to read each year the 
volume on Doctrine and Deed is one. 
G. W. R. 


THEISM. By Borden P. Bowne, Professor of Philosophy in Boston Uni- 
versity. Comprising the Deems Lectures for 1902. Pages 323. 
American Company, New York. 


These lectures on Theism are based on a volume entitled, 
‘*Philosophy of Theism,’’ published by Professor Bowne in 1887. 
The earlier work has been largely rewritten, ‘‘about fifty per 
cent. of new matter has been added, and the shortcomings in the 
argument have been remedied.’’ This fact commends the pres- 
ent volume to the readers of the former book and will make it 
all the more valuable for new readers. The author stands in the 
front rank of philosophical writers in this country and has won 
for himself a constituency of thoughtful students. He has the 
ability to popularize the abstruse discussions of philosophy. His 
language is simple, his illustrations are pertinent, and his presen- 
tation of the subject proves him to be master of his material. It 
is a work that should be read by Christians that they may see the 
reasonableness of their faith. Sceptics should read it to become 
convinced of the unreasonableness of atheism. 

There are two theories held on the value of philosophical proof 
for the existence of God. The one teaches that the reason of 
man can establish the truth of God with the certainty of mathe- 
matical demonstration. To this assumption the author would 
say, ‘‘Theism cannot be proved without begging the question, or 
denied without ending in absurdity.’’ The other theory denies 
that philosophy can prove the existence of God at all. So athe- 
ists claim. Believers take the same ground, insisting that we 
can know God, or even apprehend Him, only by Revelation. To 
the atheist the author says, ‘‘Atheism appears as a mental out- 
law. Instead of being, as it often fondly imagines, the last and 
highest result of reason and science, it is rather the renunciation 
and destruction of both.’’ So far as revelation is concerned, the 
argument does not invade its province but analyzes and upholds 
its contents by the sanction of reason and conscience. The 
strength of the discussion lies in the recognition of the limitations 
of the speculative reason. ‘‘The speculative intellect necessarily 
stops short of the religious idea of God, but it gives us some 
fundamental elements of the conception.’’ He finds warrant for 
our practical beliefs in the demands of our moral and esthetic 
nature. ‘‘The needs of the intellect, the demands and forebod- 
ings of conscience, the cravings of the affections, the impulses of 
the esthetic nature, and the ideals of the will—all enter into the 
problem, apart from words of revelation, or any direct influence 
of God on the soul.”’ 
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The author begins his argument with the indisputable fact that 
man is religious. ‘‘ However it came about, and whether we like 
it or not, man is religious.’’ Three questions arise. First, what 
is the origin of religion; second, how has religion developed ; 
third, what is the rational warrant or foundation of religion. 
After reviewing the different theories of the origin of religion 
he concludes that ‘‘we must assume that religion is founded in 
human nature as one of its essential needs and constitutional 
tendencies. ”’ 

It does not fall within the author’s scope to trace the develop- 
ment of religion. He guards the reader against confusing the 
genesis and history of religion with its rational worth and valid- 
ity. Religions are here, regardless of their origin and develop- 
ment, and it becomes our duty to inquire into their rational war- 
rant. His aim, therefore, is to analyze and understand the essen- 
tial data and implications of the religious consciousness and show 
how these data may be rationally and morally vindicated. Three 
possible conclusions may be reached by the philosopher. First, 
the theistic idea may be found to be absurd or contradictory. 
Second, it may appear as an implication of the religious senti- 
ment only and without any meaning for pure intellect. Third, 
it may be a demand of our entire nature, intellectual, moral, 
esthetic and religious; so that the true, beautiful and good alike 
would find in it their root and spring. The argument proceeds 
on the last assumption that Theism is an implication of all our 
faculties and has the warrant of the entire soul. 

The first point proven is the unity of the world-ground. He 
does not primarily seek to establish the full religious conception 
of God. That is the conclusion of the argument rather than its 
beginning. In this respect he differs from former philosophers. 
They proved the existence of a personal God, the God of religion, 
by the use of the ontological, teleological and cosmological argu- 
ments. These are now considered unsatisfactory. ‘‘We purpose, 
therefore, to work our way into the problem from the standpoint 
of the thought of to-day; and instead of seeking to establish the 
full réligious conception of God at once, we content ourselves 
with the humble aim of showing that the ground of all reality, 
or the fundamental reality, or the world-ground, must be one, not 
many.’’ This unity of ultimate being is the deepest conviction 
of reflective intelligence and the supreme supposition of organized 
knowledge. Such an indirect argument is fully as effective as a 
direct demonstration. Man cannot rid himself on account of his 
mental constitution from the idea of an ultimate source for all 
phenomena and the unity of the world-ground. 

The next step in the argument is the assertion that the world- 
ground is intelligent. Two methods of proof are followed. The 
one reasons from the indications of order in the world and the 
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existence of finite intelligence to intelligence in the world-ground. 
The cause must be adequate to the effect. The other reasons 
from the structure of the mind itself. From a logical stand- 
point the most effective theistic argument lies in this more ab- 
stract and speculative field. It can be shown that atheism and 
systems denying a non-intelligent cause destroy the trustworthi- 
ness of reason, which is the presupposition of all speculation, and 
are hence self-condemned. havetiindie not only does the relig- 
ious nature demand a free and intelligent first cause, but it is 
a postulate of science and philosophy. Without such a presup- 
position the conclusions of the human reason would be untrust- 
worthy and sure knowledge impossible. 

From an intelligent world-ground the argument passes on to 
prove a personal world-ground. This is the crucial point in the 
discussion. Without a personal being, whom we call God, there 
can be no true religion. A series of contra-arguments are con- 
sidered and shown defective. Many have admitted that the 
world-ground is intelligent and rational, but have denied that 
it is personal. They have represented it as a double-faced sub- 
stance; on the one side form and extension, and on the other 
side life and reason. Such was Spinoza’s idea of God. Schopen- 
hauer has made the world-ground pure will without intellect or 
personality. Hartmann wrote two volumes on the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious.’’ The ultimate principle is intelligent but 
not self-conscious; therefore not a personal being. Thus many 
philosophers grant the existence of intelligence and will in the 
world-ground, but do not allow personality. The author recog- 
nizes the difficulties which arise at this stage of the argument. 
The human mind is not capable of forming an adequate concep- 
tion of infinite personality. ‘‘A thought life so different from 
ours eludes any but the vaguest apprehension on our part. Its 
unchanging fullness yet without monotony, the structure of the 
absolute reason also which determines the eternal contents of the 
divine thought, the timeless and absolute self-possession—how 
mysterious all this is, how impenetrable to our profoundest re- 
flection. Here we reach a point where the speculation of philos- 
ophy must give place to the worship and adoration of religion.’’ 
Yet from the standpoint-of philosophy ‘‘the universe of experi- 
ence has no meaning or possibility apart from conscious intelli- 
gence as its abiding source.’’ 

After thé personality of the world-ground, which we may now 
call God, is proven, the divine attributes are enumerated. They 
are of two kinds, the metaphysical and the ethical. With the 
ethical attributes the religious conception of God is complete. 
These attributes are not understood nor apprehended by the specu- 
lative reason. The empirical argument for the moral character 
of the world-ground is derived from our moral nature, the struc- 
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ture of society, and the course of history. Just as it was shown 
that our intellectual nature implies intelligent order in the uni- 
verse, so our moral nature demands an ethical world-ground. 
The conviction of the existence of an intellectual and moral order 
grows with the deepening life of the race. ‘‘Of course we can- 
not force our faith upon an unwilling disputant, but we may be 
fully persuaded in our own minds.’’ 

We have outlined the author’s discussion at some length be- 
cause we believe that his argument proceeds from sound premises 
and that his method of treatment is fair, modest and yet forcible. 
He makes about all that can be made out of the philosophical 
argument for Theism. He is conscious of the limitations of the 
human mind and still more conscious of its implications. The 
reader closes the volume with the assurance that he is not a fool, 
not unreasonable, not antiquated, even from the standpoint of 
the most enlightened reason, if he persists in his belief in God. 
He feels, furthermore, that it is far more difficult to rid himself 
of God than to cling to him. The Psalmist’s conclusion, ‘‘the 
fool has said in his heart there is no God,’’ is curiously corrob- 
orated in every chapter of this book. That atheism and not 
theism, is folly is a corollary of the whole argument. 

G. W. R. 








